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BIG ftl 

REPlI 

I HOIOIIS 


: ReTlJ «NA8u | 


_ M7/er ____ 

Little Kings 6pk 12oz bottles $1 .89 Ice Cold L,^ 4 ^^ I 

_ Fa/staff $3.SQ full case return bottles plus-deposit 

Lite by Miller $3.78 12pk cans Ice Cold 

Michelob $2.19 6pk throwaway bottles njE 

Zion Lambrusco M 3fs 

Riunite Lambrusco Your Choice 750ml 

~ MateusRose **>-*>,, _ . Hfi 

Blue Nun Liebfraumilch Your Choice^ (| gp| 

«| Sebastiani Chab/is, aa m ~ ~ ' 

oS Burgundy Rose ^****** 1.5liter Reg 6.15 Save 2.16 

Jim Beam Bourbon $9.95 Big 1.75 liter _ i 

r _ _ Tanqueray Gin $7.99 750ml _ m 

^ Jack Daniels Black $5.35 500ml Available at 418 N College Only 
h * - Dark Eyes Vodka $3.99 750ml ; 


f Safes ! 


Bacardi Rum . 

Seagrams 7 Crown Your Choice 750ml 


110 N. College 


ALL PRICES GOOD 
THRU FRIDAY 8/29/81 

Big Red L iquors 


3207 E. Third 


418 N. College with 4 convenient 1822 S. Walnut 

_ locations to serve you - 


r 










Call 332-4495 for Fast Delivery 


PIZZA SANDWICHES 



REGULAR 

DEEP DISH 


SMALL 

LARGE 

SMALL 

LARGE 


10" 

14" 

8"x10" 

I0"xl4" 


6 Pieces 

8 Pieces 

8 Pieces 

12 Pieces 

JUST CHEESE 

2.98 

5.50 

4.20 

6.70 

ANY 1 TOPPING 

3.85 

7.10 

5.40 

8.30 

ANY 2 TOPPINGS 

4.45 

7.90 

6.30 

9.20 

ANY 3 TOPPINGS 

4.95 

8.40 

6.79 

9.79 

ANY 4 TOPPINGS 

5.24 

8.95 

7.28 

10.38 

ANY 5 TOPPINGS 

5.91 

9.50 

7.77 

10.97 

DELUXE 

peppenw, sausage, mushroom, 
onion, grten pepper, 

1anchovies by reguest only). 

5.91 

9.50 

7.77 

10.97 

VEGIE DELUXE 

ad our delicious fresh vegetables. 

5.91 

9.50 

7.77 

10.97 

EXTRA TOPPINGS 

.48 

.77 

.48 

.77 

EXTRA SAUCE 

.24 

.43 

.24 

.43 


LIST OF TOPPINGS 


HAM & CHEESE 

Just ham and monarella cheese 

SUB 

Salami, ham. onions, tomato sauce, and monarella cheese 

STROM 

Crumbled sausage, onions, tomato sauce, and mouarella cheese 

VEGIE STROM 

Mushrooms, oninns, green peppers, tomato sauce, and mouarella cheese. 

Barbecue sauce available on all sandwiches. 

AH sandwiches are served hot with a dill spear. 

5"half 1.68 10" whole 2.98 

Extra anything 23 Extra anything .37 


_ GYROS I S 7 H EW ITEM! 

_ SALADS _ 

SMALL TOSSID S! SMALL CHEF 2m 

LARGE TOSSED 202 LARGE CHEF 4.40 

Extra anything 
.38 


PEPPERONI 

SAUSAGE 

MUSHROOMS 


ONION HAM 

GREEN PEPPER ANCHOVIES 

BACON TOMATOES 


BLACK OLIVES 
GREEN OLIVES 
CANAOIAN BACON 


LASAGHA SMALL 1.97 LARGE 2.98 

served with garde bread tour own recipel 


CHIPS .38 GARLIC BREAD 72 


SPIRITS 


ON TAP 

MUG 

PITCHER 

Lite 

.72 

3.17 

Strohs 

.72 

3.17 

Little Kings 

.72 

3.17 

Lambrusco Fin 

.77 

3.36 

A glass of wine perhaps? 


.72 

A half liter?? 


1 92 


we have lambrusco. burgundy, chabtis, 
and rose. 


SOFTDR/NKS 

MUG PITCHER 


Coke, Sprite, 

38 

Tab, Root Beer 


& Ginger Ale 


Hot Chocolate 

.38 

Hot Tea 

.38 

Iced Tea 

.38 

Coffee 

48 

Lemonade 

48 

Milk 

.48 








Don't jump! Roman Polanski and Shelley Winters in a scene from THE TENANT. 

This is a film for anyone who thinks they like their new neighbors. 

The Ryder Film Series at Bear’s Place presents: 

Roman Polanski’s 

THE TENANT 

written and directed by Roman Polanski 
starring Roman Polanski and Isabelle Adjani 


The tenant is a psychological suspense thriller from 
the director of Rosemary’s Baby and Chinatown. 
Polanski himself plays Trelkovsky, a file clerk with a 
loose grip on himself and a need for an apartment. 
Concierge Shelley Winters and landlord Melvyn 
Douglas have just the place for him: a barren, 
decaying apartment whose previous occupant, a 
young woman, leaped from the window to the 
courtyard below. Trelkovsky moves into the apart¬ 
ment, only to find himself reliving the dead woman’s 
life. He begins to suspect that his fellow tenants are 
plotting to drive him to suicide. The Tenant combines 
horror and paranoia with Polanski’s notoriously 
mischievous sense of humor. (1976; 126 min.) 


Two nights Only! 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
September 2 and 5 


ADMISSION: only $1.50 with this ad 
(Reg. $2 - limit one per filmgoer) 


Showtimes: 7:15 and 10:05 

(You must be 21 to enter. Please bring proof of age.) 
Bearis Place 3rd & Jordan Ph. 339 - 3460 










The Highway Waits for the Demon 


FIRE EATER 

WALL OF FIRE 

SKULKING 

DESCEND ON YOU 

ALIENATED 

STINKING OF GIN 

SYNCOPATED 

CRANKCASE HISS 

INDENTURED 

HIGH SPEED MISS 

ADVENTURED 

AIRFLOW FIN 

ABSCONDING 

FILLED WITH CHAGRIN 

NOT BELONGING 

ON THE HIGHWAY 

DEBBIL HEMP 

DEMON RUM 

THE HIGHWAY WAITS 

DITCH AT NIGHT 

FIREFLIES 

BIG FIN 

MOONLIGHT 

GLINT OF CHROME 

GASOLINE 

ETHERIZED SLIPSTREAM 

IN A FRIGHT 

DISHEVELED & WIDE-EYED 

HEAR A SIREN 

TIRES SPIN 

RED LIGHTS 

RUBBER BURNS 

MOTORS "SCREAM 

LIQUOR BREATH 

SUDDEN DEATH 

EARS POP 

WONT STOP 

YELLOW LINES 

FLYING POLES 

STEEPER STILL 

DOWN THE HILL 

DISCONTENT 

SAD LAMENT 

MORE GAS 

MORE GIN 

SLOSHING 

IN THE FIN 

ON THE CURVE 

OFF THE ROAD 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 

DIRT-SLIDE 

JOHN LAW IS THERE 

THE DEVIL DONT CARE 

RED TRACERS STREAK THRU THE HILLS 

DELIVER ONE MORE BATCH OF SWILL 

DONT COME BACK UNTIL YOU’RE DONE 

BRING DEATH TO EVERYONE 

OUT OF CONTROL 

CHRYSLER AIRFLOW 

REAP YOUR SOULS 

INFERNAL GOAL 

DEBBIL HEMP 

DEMON RUM 

INCANTATION 

BEELZEBUB 

EXASPERATION 

LOADED GUN 

ABSOLUTELY 

KABLAM 

FILLED WITH CHAGRIN 

—Alice Bridgewater 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORY has rightly 
been hailed as a landmark American 
film. George Cukor’s understated, 
often impertinent, always subtle 
direction produced something rare in 
American cinema: a comedy with 
suspense, a fluid blend of lighthearted 
romance and realistic drama. (1940) 


Two Nights Only! 

September 16 & 19 


ADMISSION: only $ 1.25 with this ad at the 
second show (reg. $1.75 • limit 1 per filmgoer) 


SHOWTIMES 

Wed., Sept. 16 at 7:15 & 10:00 
Sat., Sept. 19 at 8:15 & 11:00 


Bear’s Place 3rd & Jordan 339-3460 










Profile of an Agent Provocateur 

by 

David Armstrong 


Perhap 

tatoo on his arm that should 
have tipped them off to 
Ramon Barton. 


O R MAYBE the fact that the 
South African-born drifter was 
an avid reader of Soldier of 
Fortune, the magazine for right-wing mer¬ 
cenaries. 

Instead, three San Diego union activists 
decided to trust Barton, who passed him¬ 
self off as a tough-talking union man at the 
shipyard where they all worked. As a 
result, the activists have been sentenced to 
prison on a charge of conspiring to plant a 
bomb, in what prominent defense attorney 
Leonard Weinglass calls “the first impor¬ 
tant political case of the 1980’s.” 

Ramon Barton turned out to be a com¬ 
pany spy who illegally infiltrated the militant 
Iron Workers local at the National Steel 
and Shipbuilding Co. (NASSCO). Perhaps 
more importantly, Barton—who surfaced 
as the prosecution’s star witness at the re¬ 
cent trial—was also an FBI informer. He 
was paid, according to sworn testimony, 
from $5,000-$7,000 to spy on the union. 
Barton admits this, but claims he went to 
work for the Feds only after the NASSCO 3, 
as they are called, plotted to bomb an elec¬ 
trical transformer at the shipyard. 

The three unionists—Mark Loo, Rodney 
Johnson and David Boyd—tell it differently. 
They describe Ramon Barton as a classic 
agent provocateur—a big, loud, threatening 
man who himself suggested that union 
activists attack company officials and urged 
them to bomb the transformer. According 
to the defendants, Barton supplied the 
parts, the operations manual—a book he 
ordered from Soldier of fortune entitled 
The Poor Man’s James Bond —and a con¬ 


stant, provocative presence, urging violence 
against the company. 

For a while, Boyd, Loo and Johnson 
went for it. Then, they began to have second 
thoughts about the bombing. Finally, they 
said it was no-go. But by then it was too 
late. The three were arrested as they at¬ 
tempted to ditch the pipe-bomb they had 
built, on Barton’s initiative and expertise. 
Two of them were arrested in Barton’s van. 
which had been wired for sound. Barton s 
body, too, was wired, and his discussions 
with the three were secretly tape-recorded. 

Attorney Weinglass points to a mysterious 
25-minute gap in the 30 hours of tape— 
precisely where his clients told Barton they 
weren’t going ahead with the bombing—as 
' evidence that the tapes were tampered 
with, a la Watergate. Weinglass also charges 
that the defendants’ political beliefs were 
the real reason for the trial. Johnson and 
Loo are members of the Communist 
Workers Party, which has successfully led 
organizing drives in San Diego, North 
Caroling and elsewhere. 

The defense also underscored dangerous 
working conditions and arbitrary company 
policies as causes of chronic worker dis¬ 
content with NASSCO. The company’s 
San Diego shipyard is the biggest and most 
profitable yard on the West Coast. It also 
pays the lowest wages and has one of the 
nation’s worst safety records. Last Sep¬ 
tember, two NASSCO workers suffocated 
to death on the job. Worker protests were 
met by the firing of 27 workers, while 
NASSCO paid all of $2400 in fines for the 
two deaths. 

On June 6 of this year, Loo, Boyd and 
Johnson were convicted on the conspiracy 


charge. They were given six-month sen¬ 
tences by a federal judge who described 
Ramon Barton in court as “a reprehensible' 
character.” Rather than being cheered by 
the light sentences, however, the 
defendants are vigorously appealing the 
verdict. “I’m not so much worried about 
what will happen 

said after the sentencing. “I am concerned 
with the precedent the verdict sets.” 

That’s what makes the NASSCO case 
particularly important. In a time when the 
entrapment tactics of Abscam are winked 
at by the courts, and President Reagan par¬ 
dons two high FBI officials convicted of 
illegal break-ins, the NASSCO decision re¬ 
presents a further erosion of civil liberties. 
“It is our belief,” said Weinglass, who helped 
defend the Chicago 7 on conspiracy 
charges 11 years ago, “that this case may 
well set the legal precedent defining the ex¬ 
tent to which the courts will sanction the 
illegal acts of government agents.” 

While the guilty verdict against the 
NASSCO 3 is being appealed, Rep. Ronald 
Dellums (D-Calif.) is calling for a Congres¬ 
sional investigation of the FBI’s sub-rosa 
role in the case. At present, Loo, Johnson 
and Boyd are free on bail; however, they 
are also unemployed and faced with prison 
for making a bomb they did not explode, 
part of a conspiracy they insist was hatched 
in the fertile brain of a government agent 
provocateur. 

And the provocateur? He has landed a 
job in a shipyard in Louisiana, where 
another organizing drive is underway. 
Union activists spotted Barton in the yard 
one day, a curious, energetic newcomer 
with a striking death’s head tatoo on his 
arm. 
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Super Savings For You! 



ARISTOTLE’S 

1424 E. Third St. 
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To Form A More Perfect Union 

by 

David Parry 



Who Fanned the Fans? 

To the ecstasy of some, the indifference 
of others, and certainly the chagrin of at 
least a few, “baseball is back.” After a fifty- 
day-long players’ strike that left many fans 
bitter with either the players and/or the 
owners, the century-old national pastime 
went back on the air-waves with a bang as 
the All-Star game was broadcast from 
Cleveland on prime-time, Sunday evening, 
August 9. It was perhaps a sign of the times 
that Vice-President George Bush, in a 
break with baseball tradition, threw out the 
first ball to a young boy from Cleveland 
who had been selected at random, rather 
than to one of the starting catchers in the 
ball game, thus avoiding even indirect con¬ 
tact with “a good union man.” 

At the heart of the strike was the issue of 
free-agency, with the owners bidding to 
gain compensation for players lost through 
free-agency in the form of a “quality” 
.player from the club signing the free agent. 
If owner compensation were too extreme, 
however, then the right of players to have 
freedom of movement from one club to 
another would be restricted, due to re¬ 
luctance on the part of the owners to 
acquire free agents at the risk of losing 
some other quality player. The 
fundamental right to freedom of move¬ 
ment is an issue dating back through almost 
two decades in baseball, and is one of the 
central factors leading to the very creation 
of the Players Association, the union of 
major league baseball players. 

Unfortunately, the baseball strike was a 
totally predictable event. The agreement 
between the players and owners that 
helped avert a strike at the beginning of the 
4980 season was worded in such a way 
that, had the players opted not to strike this 
season, they would have forfeited all rights 
to freedom of movement. So, on June 
42th, play stopped. The owners, who 
certainly had sufficient freedom of move¬ 
ment of their own over the years—wheeling 
land dealing players at will and moving 
“their” teams all over the country in search 
of bigger and bigger profits (all with a total 
(disregard for the emotional attachments of 
the fans)—were undeniably bargaining in 
bad faith. They were claiming financial 
losses due to free-agency, yet refusing to 
open their books to prove it; refusing to 
submit to binding arbitration; and making 


personal attacks on the character of the 
federal mediator, Kenneth Moffett—all 
while collecting money from their $50 
million strike insurance policy with Lloyd’s 
of London. 

By mid-July it was clear that if the strike 
were not settled by August 1, the entire 
season would be lost—a devastating blow to 
our multi-million-dollar national pastime. 
Besides, if an agreement were not reached 
by the end of the scheduled season, all of 
the players could have claimed free- 
agency. There was even talk of forming a 
new baseball league, with new money and 
new owners; so at the end of July, the 
strike came to an equally predictable end. 

On the first night of the resumption of 
championship play, while Pete Rose was 
busy rekindling fan interest with his 3,631st 
base hit (becoming the all-time leader of 
that particular statistic in the National 
League), the ever effusive Howard Cosell 
made two observations of his own. First, in 
addressing the bitterness of the fans toward 
their highly paid heroes for going on strike, 
Cosell expressed his own disbelief that the 
fans—predominantly working class 
people, many of whom belong to unions 
themselves—could possibly blame the 
strike on the players when it is the right of 
all other working people in this country to 
strike and/or change jobs any time they 


wished. Second, he expressed his feeling 
that the owners had “forced the strike at 
the worst possible time for the worst pos¬ 
sible reasons.” It wasn’t a strike at all, but 
rather a lock-out; an attempt by the owners 
to break the Players Association. 

When the baseball strike ended, there 
arose still another possible obstacle to the 
resumption of play, as federal negotiator 
Kenneth Moffett was on his way to Wash¬ 
ington to deal with a strike by the air traffic 
controllers union—a strike that could inter- 
»fere with the necessary travel of the teams 
from city to city. 

Reagan Throws PATCO a Curve 

The Village Voice recently reprinted a 
letter written last October by campaigning 
presidential candidate Ronald Reagan to 
Robert Poli, president of the air traffic 
controllers union (PATCO). Reagan 
guaranteed that if he were elected 
president, he would aid PATCO in their 
demands for better equipment and working 
conditions. Now, as president, Reagan has 
responded to the union’s current strike for 
those same demands by summarily firing 
them all. 

Looming behind this bold move by the 
President is the question of whether or not 
the PATCO strike, and perhaps by sheer 
timing, the baseball strike, might not pre- 
(continued on page 13) 
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Reagan's Dogfight With PATCO 


A UNION is formed and enters into 
negotiations with management 
for a new contract. The de¬ 
mands are for more reasonable working 
conditions, the right to retire at a younger 
age, and higher wages. Management de¬ 
clines to negotiate with the union, and after 
five months of deadlock the union de¬ 
clares a strike. Managements calls the strike 
a violation of the workers’ contract and fires 
the strikers, ultimately seeking to replace 
them with non-union workers—scabs. A 
story from the early days of the United 
Auto Workers? No, the story of this sum¬ 
mer’s strike by air traffic controllers. 

Management in this story is the Reagan 
Administration, which chose to fire the 
controllers as soon as the strike was an¬ 
nounced. This blatant attempt at strike¬ 
breaking should be denounced by every 
member of every union in this country. 
Instead, over 60% of Americans are in 
favor of the.President’s actions in the strike. 
Most people seem to focus on the demand 
by the controllers for a $10,000 across-the- 
board raise. Since the average controller 
makes $33,000, the $10,000 increase 
seems excessive. If this were the only de¬ 
mand, the strike would indeed be unwar¬ 
ranted. But according to Mike Nichols, a 
member of PATCO local 303 in Indiana¬ 
polis, a wage-increase is neither the union’s 
only demand nor is it the most important. 

THE' KEY ISSUE in the traffic controllers 
strike is stress. Just over 10% of air traffic 
controllers manage to work the full twenty- 
five years required to be eligible for retire¬ 
ment. According to the Federal Aviation 
Administration—the office of the Executive 
Branch which employs the controllers— 
nine out of ten air traffic controllers must 
leave their jobs before the twenty-five year 
deadline because of medical reasons. 
Many of those retiring suffer from high 
blood pressure, ulcers, mental illness, and 
heart disease—all stress-related. 

To make the job more bearable, PATCO 
asked for a twenty-year, requirement, 
which is the same as the retirement for 
some other federal employees like FBI 
agents. The FAA refused to negotiate on 
this request. f 

In another move to reduce stress, PATCO 
proposed a 32 hour work week. The con¬ 
trollers work a 40 hour week like most 


by 

Allan Griffin 


other people, but they work a schedule that 
no other union would accept. A typical 
week for each controller consists of three 
night shifts and two day shifts. This means 
that each week there is a two-day period in 
which the controller works sixteen hours 
with only eight hours off between shifts. In 
addition, though controllers usually work 


According (to the Federal 
Aviation Administration nine 
out of ten air traffic controllers 
must leave their jobs before the 
twenty-five year deadline 
because of medical reasons—all 
stress-related. 


five days with two days off, their days off 
rarely coincide with weekends because of 
rotating shifts. The hardships of this sched¬ 
ule are obvious, especially for those con¬ 
trollers with families. They rarely eat dinner 
with their families and only have about 
eight weekends a year to play with their 
kids. The proposal of the 32 hour week is 
not a complete solution to this problem, 
but it is a start. The FAA refused to nego¬ 
tiate on this request. 

Last, and least in the opinion of Mike 
Nichols, is the $10,000 raise. Nichols said, 
“Nobody here cares about the money. But 
you have to start with something; we are 
willing to negotiate on the money.” The 
$10,000 figure is clearly an inflated one 
which the controllers expected the FAA to 
bargain down, but the FAA refused to 
negotiate on this request. 

The collective bargaining process 
required each side to make its proposals for 
a contract and to negotiate to resolve dif¬ 
ferences. But when PATCO made its most 
recent offer, the FAA simply labelled the 
proposal unacceptable, without making a 
counter-proposal. This brought all 
bargaining to a halt and left the union, 
which had been working since March with 
no contract, with no avenue of action ex¬ 
cept to strike. 


The FAA’s refusal to negotiate is a blatant 
abuse of the laws prohibiting federal em¬ 
ployees to strike. The Administration saw 
itself in a no-lose situation. If the air traffic 
controllers feared the legal consequences 
of a strike, they would eventually accept 
the austere contract originally offered by 
the FAA. If a strike took place, the FAA 
could use the law to fire the strikers and 
hire scabs. The failure in the system is the 
very existence of the no-strike laws. No 
worker should be deprived of the right to 
strike. It is a potent tool for keeping nego¬ 
tiations moving. Rather than .outlawing 
strikes, the government must be willing to 
bargain in good faith to prevent them. 

It is difficult to believe that Americans 
would oppose the controllers strike if they 
understood the grievances of the air traffic 
controllers. One expects that most would 
be outraged if they perceived the govern¬ 
ment’s actions for what they are: union 
busting. 

WHITE RABBIT 

WORLD'S BEST POSTER 
& Card Shop 
MASSIVE SELECTION 
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Sincerely, Ronald Reagan 

The following is a letter President Reagan wrote to Robert Poli, PATCO president, during the campaign 
last year. In this letter, dated October 20, Reagan pledged “a spirit of cooperation with the controllers.” 
Three days later, the union’s executive board unanimously voted to endorse Reagan over Jimmy Carter. 

Dear Mr. Poli, 

I have been thoroughly briefed by members of my staff 
as to the deplorable state of our nation’s air traffic control 
system. They have told me that too few people working 
unreasonable hours with obsolete equipment has placed the 
nation’s air travelers in unwarranted danger. In an area so 
clearly related to public safety, the Carter Administration has 
failed to act reasonably. 

You can rest assured that if I am elected President, I will 
take whatever steps are necessary to provide out air traffic 
controllers with the most modern equipment available, and to 
adjust staff levels and work days so they are commensurate 
with achieving the maximum degree of public safety. 

As in all other areas of the federal government where the 
President has the power of appointment, I fully intend to 
appoint highly qualified individuals who can work harmoni¬ 
ously with Congress and the employees of government 
agencies they oversee. 

I pledge to you that my administration will work very 
closely with you to bring about a spirit of cooperation 
between the President and the air traffic controllers. Such 
harmony can and must exist if we are to restore the people’s 
confidence in the government. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
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Reagan Throws A Curve 

{continued from page 10) 
sage a mood of 

toward strikes and unions in general by the 
public at large. It is certainly no secret that 
the Reagan Administration is pro-business, 
nor is it any secret that business is not parti¬ 
cularly pro-union. The critical issue is to 
what extent unionism in America will suffer 
in the up-and-coming years. Already, we 
have seen unions making concessions to 
management in the auto industry, and 
there is a current attempt at similar roll¬ 
backs of wages and benefits going on 
between a major Philadelphia newspaper 
and the eight unions involved in its publica¬ 
tion . A new trend in the business world is 
the growth of “labor consultant firms,” 
(also referred to as “union-breakers”), 
which are often called in by businesses and 
institutions faced-with drives by their em¬ 
ployees to unionize. (The efforts toward 
unionization by Boston College’s secre¬ 
tarial workers is but one example of a firm 
being called in to help keep the union out.) 

Companies occassionally have spent 
more money to prevent or break unions 
than they would have actually spent co¬ 
existing with them. For instance, the 26 
major league baseball teams lost a net $72 
million in revenues (after insurance bene¬ 
fits) during the recent strike, which also cost 
the various major league cities millions of 
dollars; and the airlines claim to be losing 
$10 million a day during the current 
PATCO strike, while private aircraft are all 
but grounded, leading the corporations 
which depend on their use to lose even 
more. 

The Box Score on Unions In America 

We will soon be celebrating Labor Day 
once again; the day set aside by official 
proclamation for a “Celebration of the co¬ 
operation between labor and 
management” which has led to the growth 
of our nation. Unfortunately, much of the 
past history of the union movement in 
America bespeaks more of confrontation 
than co-operation. Whether in the garment 
industry, the Wobblies, the UMW or the 
Pullman strike, working people have 
suffered threats, injury and even death in 
the establishment of unions as institutions 
in America. It is important that we remem¬ 
ber those confrontations and sacrifices in 
order to nurture a tolerance and respect for 
unions, strikes, workers and their rights, 
lest our children be called upon by history 
to make those sacrifices all over again. 
Unions, like all other institutions, must 
grow and change with the times in order to 
remain viable and credible and vital. At the 
same time, society must recognize the 


It's ironic that, although the 
American public traditionally 
supports the ef orts of foreign 
trade unions (such as in 
Poland), we continually turn 
our backs on unions at home. 


beneficial aspects of unions in protecting 
the rights of the disadvantaged workers 
and, hence, the economic * balance of 
power. 

It is interesting to note that most other 
countries celebrate Labor Day on May 1 
(May Day), not as a commemoration of 
“the cooperation betwen labor and 
management,” but rather of workers’ 
struggles to secure better conditions for 
themselves. Management is never men¬ 


tioned. In May of 1886, a demonstration 
for the establishment of an 8 hour work day 
was held at Hay market Square in Chicago. 
An anarchist hurled a bomb at the ranks of 
the police, and seven policemen died in a 
riot that ensued. The eight organizers of the 
demonstration were arrested, and four of 
them were subsequently hanged. Such is 
the justice in America for laborers trying to 
improve their working conditions. *■ 

It’s ironic that, although the American 
public traditionally applauds the efforts of 
foreign trade unions (such as in Poland), 
we continually turn our backs on unions at 
home. Whether the organization is 
Solidarity, PATCO or the Players Associa¬ 
tion, it is workers vying for their rights. 
Lech Walesa, Robert Poli, Marvin Miller— 
they are all holding to the axiom most aptly 
phrased by another champion of rights, 
Benjamin Franklin: “We must all hang 
together or most assuredly, we will hang 
separately.” 


It’s a grand opening week! 

We’ve got a new name and lots of activities to go with it 

- Fall course listings to pick up 

- 20% off all craft supplies 

- Edible Art Show August 29, 7-9 pm 

- Demonstrations 

- Door prizes 

- Instructor show Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 

Everyone's welcome! 

Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-9 pm 

Friday 
noon-6 pm 

Saturday 
10 am-5 pm 

337-1925 



Campus Community Arts Center, 

mezzanine floor 

Indiana Memorial Union 
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The Bus stops 
here.... 


and here. .. 

and here... 


The most convenient and economical 
transportation on campus is provided by 
the Campus Bus Service. The bus gives 
you a quick, safe and comfortable ride to 
class. Campus Bus Service provides 
transportation to major shopping areas of 
Bloomington, College Mall, Eastland Plaza 
and Downtown. We can also take you to 
the Football Stadium and Assembly Hall. 
Service begins at 7:00 am and ends 
11:30 pm weekdays, and 10:00 am to 
11:00 pm on weekends. 


* To buy your bus pass, check yes on your 
registration card or purchase it at your 
dorm center desk, the Bursar’s Office, the 
Campus Bus Office, or the IMU Activities 
Desk. 

* Prices: $43 for a semester pass; $75 for a 
fall/spring pass; $20 for an evening/ 
weekend pass; or 35t for an individual 
ride. 

* Phone 337-8384 for more information. 
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Hollering For More Money 


In 1938, Joe DiMaggio of the New York 
Yankees was in disagreement with then- 
Yankee owner Col. Jacob Ruppert. “Joltin’ 
Joe" wanted more than the $25,000salary 
Ruppert was offering. So Joe, believing he 
was worth as much as $40,000 held out — 
but only until the season approached. 

His reason for giving in? “Not because I 
had changed my mind,. . .but because the 
game gets into your blood. " 

Forty-three years later, this article, first 
printed in 1938 in Liberty magazine, and 
written by DiMaggio, remains perceptive 
and, after adjusting for inflation, very ap¬ 
propriate for today. 

I WOULD LIKE to talk about ballplayers’ 
salaries. After the long discussion that 
led up to my signing with the New 
York Yankees as late as April 25,1 suppose 
you expect me to have something to say on 
that subject. Of course, everybody is in¬ 
terested in money, and fans want to know 
what the average big leaguer thinks on that 
subject. 

Club owners, as a class, like to put the 
muffler on publicity about contracts before 
they are signed, and some of them are 
against publicity even after that. There are 
some to whom the word “holdout” is like a 
red flag to a bull. But there is a lot of talk all 
over the country about salaries in general, 
•and 1 don’t see why I shouldn’t join in. 

First, let me get very personal about a 
player by the name of Joe DiMaggio. 1 
have signed my contract and I can tell you 
there wasn’t a happier man in the U.S.A. 
the day I went back to work. I count my¬ 
self a very lucky man to be with a great club 
like the Yankees, working for an owner like 
Col. Jacob Ruppert. 

What I say about the colonel is not a lot 
of soft soap. He offered me $25,000. I 
believed I was worth as much as $40,000. 
At no time was there anything personal in 
our disagreement. If you offer $8,000 for a 
house and the seller insists it is worth 
$10,000, does that mean you are deadly 
enemies? 

I kept holding out because I thought I 
was right. But as the season approached I 
began to weaken. Not because I had 
changed my mind about what I was entitled 
to, but because the game gets into your 
blood. 


by 

Joe DiMaggio 



In baseball, the man who 
carries a salary grievance 
onto the field is as rare as 
an Italian who isn't nuts 
about his spaghetti 
and vino. 


When the Yankees dropped two out of 
three in Boston, I decided that my place 
was with the club, and that money no 
longer was the first consideration. So I 
called up the colonel and in five minutes 
everything was straightened out. 

I accepted the contract for $25,000, but 
did so without giving up my idea that from 
the books—not only the American League 
records but the attendance figures of the 
New York club—1 was worth $40,000 to 
the Yankees. 

While still holding to this thought, I as¬ 
sure you it has nothing whatever to do with 
my daily job. I work as hard and as 
earnestly as if Ruppert had signed me for 
$ 100 , 000 . 


\ 

That’s one of the funny things about base- J 
ball and baseball players. If you are selling 
gas pipe and your employer fights you on 
salary, you may have some sort of grudge 
in your mind, and it possibly will affect your f 
work. But in baseball, the man who carries 
a salary grievance into the field with him is 
as rare as an Italian who isn’t nuts about his 
spaghetti and vino. 

Now THEN, how much money should a 
big-league club pay an outstanding player? 
That question is about as easy to answer as 
it is to settle the argument about blondes 
and brunettes. 

There are 16 clubs in the two big leagues. 
They are located in cities with different 
populations, different enthusiasms about 
baseball and, above all, different results in 
competition. Generally speaking, the fi¬ 
nancial success of a team depends on 
where it is located in the standings. 

It is not possible to draw up a uniform 
scale of salaries. If there were such a scale, 
it would, not be fair to the best players. 
They would be held down by the average 
performers. 

Many years ago the National League 
tried out a salary system whereby no man 
could be paid more than $2,500 a season. 
Yes, believe it or not, they used to pay that 
kind of dough in baseball. The scheme not 
only collapsed, but brought on a big strike 
that resulted in the organization of the 
Players’ League, better known in baseball 
history as the Brotherhood. That association 
ran one season—1890—and then blew 
higher than a kite. 

But out of the strike and the Brother¬ 
hood came a better understanding between 
the club owners and the players, and this 
has improved year after year, until now we 
have an ideal situation. 

I would say that, in general, the ball¬ 
player gets all the traffic will bear. In most 
cities, he gets more than the club’s books 
show him to be entitled to. That’s because 
club owners are the world’s champion opti¬ 
mists. They may finish in the cellar one 
season but figure on the first division the 
following year. 

However, there are some cases in which 
the great player cannot get what he should 
be paid. He is held down by the league 
average and, what’s more to the point, by 
the feeling that a star should climb slowly 
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Suppose you break a leg. Suppose you crack your 
skull! Suppose you are beaned by a wild pitch! Where 
do you go from there?!! 


and be satisfied to take gradual increases. 

1 can’t see why baseball should be dif¬ 
ferent from the movies or selling locomo¬ 
tives or acting on the stage. 

Suppose Hollywood gets a great at¬ 
traction. He signs for $500 a week, makes 
one picture, turns out to be a sensation, 
and immediately expects more dough. 

The studio doesn’t say, “Look here, 
Jones, you haven’t been with us very long. 
We will give you $600 a week next year, 
and $700 a week the third year.’’ No, it 
tears up his old contract and pays him what 
the box office says he is worth. 

However, 1 know what the baseball club 
owners are up against. In 1937, the Yan¬ 
kees drew 1,850,000 paid admissions in 
New York. The Browns drew about 
200,000 in St. Louis. I am not nutty enough 
to believe that playing with the Browns 1 
could get as much as 1 would being with the 
Yankees. 

In St. Louis, an outfielder getting 


$20,000 from either club has to be the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

But in New York, Babe Ruth climbed as 
high as $80,000 a year, which is the record 
salary for a ballplayer. 

I’d like to stop here and tell a little story 1 
got from Dan Daniel, the baseball writer, 
about Ruth’s $80,000 contract in 1931. 
The Babe was holding out for 85 grand, 
but was down in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where the Yanks were training. He was 


playing golf. 

The night before the Yanks played their 
first exhibition game, the Babe announced 
he would not play unless he got his 85. It 
was raining hard, and Ruth was blue. 

Dan went for the story—that if Ruth did 
not sign the next morning he would turn in 
his uniform. 

But the next morning the sun came out 
and Babe changed his mind. He could not 
keep away from a bat. Dan heard about it 
and rushed to Ruth. 

“Hey, you can’t do this to me!” the writer 
hollered. “You told me you wouldn’t play 
unless you signed. Now you make me look 
like a liar. Nothing doing. You sign or you 
don’t play.” 

They argued for half an hour. Finally 
Dan said, “How can you turn down 80 
grand? Yesterday in New York, 15,000 
unemployed, with nothing to eat, rioted in 
Union Square.” 

Ruth couldn’t believe It. Dan brought 
him a paper. The Babe said, “My gosh, all 
those guys out of work with nothing to eat. 
Gee whiz, find Jake! I’ll sign.” 

So Ruth signed for 80, and Dan got a 
better story, which held up his original yarn. 

In 1931 New York was the only city that 
could pay Ruth that kind of dough. Now 
Chicago and Detroit could stand the gaff, 
too. Detroit is the wonder of baseball. They 
tell me'that the official figures in the offices 
of the American League actually prove that 
the Tigers last year outdrew us by something 
like 30,000. Imagine that, in a city with so 
many millions fewer than we have in New 
York, and with so many thousand fewer 
transients each day! 

Detroit lifted Mickey Cochrane up to 
$60,000 last year, but he was manager as 
well as player. His playing career was 
ended when he was hit in the head. 

In some cities in the major leagues, a 
salary boost of $2,000 is regarded as a 
great break. But in another city, a player 
offered an increase of as much as $10,000 
may feel he should get more. 

When you hit a lot of home runs, drive 
in a bunch of runs, do a good job in the 
field and on top of all that bring in fans who 
never before went to ball games, you say to 
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yourself, “Joe, you certainly meant some¬ 
thing in that box office, even if you didn’t 
mean a thing winning the pennant.” 

Ruth got that important dough because 
his home-run trick brought in people who 
never before had interested themselves in 
baseball. H e changed the game, he changed 
the type of attendance, made parks bigger, 
and raised the salary standard of all the 16 
clubs—and the minors, too. 

There is something in this discussion 
about baseball salaries that is very impor¬ 
tant to the player. 

In the first place, the average major- 
league life of a player is less than five years. 
Where do you go from there? 

Then again, day in and day out we risk 
our lives and our limbs. Suppose you break 
a leg. Suppose you crack your skull. Sup¬ 
pose you are beaned by a wild pitch. 
Where do you go from there? 

Naturally, the club owners try to make 
the best bargains with their players. They 
must be careful not to upset the general 
balance of salaries—not to make the players 
of the less fortunate clubs dissatisfied. 

While hollering for more money, we 
know all this. We all know that in the 
matter of salary we must contribute toward 
the player who is in what we call the bread- 
and-butter class. 

These men are in Class 3. They supply 
most of the playing strength among the 23 
men who make the pennant fight for each 
club between May 15 and Sept. 1, and the 
40 who are allowed on each team’s re¬ 
serve list before May 15 and after Sept. 1. 

I n arriving at club salary limits, we must 
not forget the player who, without getting 
any great publicity, does a marvelous job 
day after day, season after season. Those 
who are close to the game appreciate his 
class. But the newspapers rarely play him 
up and maybe the men in the press box do 
not realize how good he is. 

Very often that type of player fails to 
realize his own class and value. When he 
does, he unconsciously affects the entire 
salary situation of his team. 

Now, don’t get the idea that this piece 
has been a squawk. I want to say again, in 
all sincerity, that I am happy to be playing 
with the Yankees, happy to be getting the 
salary I am getting. 

In closing, I want to say that ffiy holdout 
was no gag. It was not done for publicity. 
And I did not sign last season or at any 
other time before April 25. Nor did Col. 
Ruppert promise me any bonus for giving 
in. You see, baseball does things to you, 
and when spring comes, the sun shines, 
and you read about scores, you forget 
dough and grab yourself a bat. 
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. Come 

be adventuresome, 
be offended, be inspired, 
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ST UDIO SPACE 

FIRST PERFORMING ARTS SERIES 

Join Interface Performing Company and 
Bloomington Playwrights Project for 
three performances of d^nce, music, and drama. 

Bloomington Playwrights Project 

September 4, 5, 6, 11, 12,13 

Interface Performing Company 

October 9,1.0,11,16,17,18 

Bloomington Playwrights Project 
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Brian DePalma: 

Mad Grave Robber of the Cinema 

(and other weird tales from the scripts) 

by 

Christopher Anderson 


B LOW OUT is the latest cadaver in 
the career closet of Brian De 
Palma, mad grave robber of the 
cinema. DePalma is the well known director 
of Carrie, The Fury, and Dressed to Kill, 
suspense-thrillers with one common 
element—they are all reminiscent (some 
would say too reminiscent) of the films of 
earlier directors, particularly those of Alfred 
Hitchcock. 

Consequently, DePalma has become the 
subject of critical debate concerning the in¬ 
tegrity of his films: Does DePalma pay tri¬ 
bute to earlier filmmakers or does he simply 
recycle camera shots and entire scenes 
from their original works? DePalma’s de¬ 
fenders maintain that he infuses these old 
scenes with a contemporary ironic sensi¬ 
bility thereby raising them to new cinematic 
heights. 

I myself have held a middle ground, pre¬ 
ferring to reserve final judgement pending 
more conclusive evidence in the form of 
new films. 

I see no reason why more than one artist 
cannot tackle the same subject. Filtered 
through individual minds and rendered by 
unique talents, any subject can assume in¬ 
finitely varied forms. But no matter how 
many ways you examine Blow Out you 
reach a single conclusion that should have 
been clear after Dressed to Kill, Brian 
DePalma is a thief. What’s worse, the 
stolen moments are the only exciting thing 
about the film. (The best thing about 
Dressed to Kill was the title and it had been 
used twice before, once in the very famous 
Sherlock Holme s films with Basil Rathbone.) 

If ALFRED FIITCHCOCK were still alive, he 
could make a brilliant film based upon De 
Palma’s life. A middle : class filmmaker from 
Philadelphia (Ray Milland?), possessed by 
the upwardly-mobile aspirations of his 
class, is obsessed with the idea of becoming 



A Lon Chaney ish Brian DePalma is flanked by. Blow Out stars John Travolta and Nancy Allen 


a great filmmaker. Lacking imagination, he 
becomes a genre director. If nothing else, 
he is a shrewd student of motion pictures. 
He realizes that even a talentless director 
can sometimes hide within an action genre. 
The genre will appeal to the masses and 

will allow the director to throw up a smoke¬ 


screen for the critics. Stylistic swirls, a few 
self-reflexive moments, macho posturing 
mixed with fasionable angst all presented in 
the format of a genre, are the things that 
critics eat like truffles. Soon, he finds a 
home with the critics (Tony Perkins, Robert 
Walker?—preferably.with a French accent) 
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who hunger for new cinematic discoveries, 
especially the Nick Ray/Sam Fuller type 
who allow them to indulge fantasies of mis¬ 
placed machismo. 

Even with all of the advantages that ex¬ 
pediency provides, the director fears failure, 
the boot of fate waiting to crush him under 
its heel. In the dark of night, when the 
respectable members of society are em¬ 
braced safely in their homes, he sneaks to 
the bad section of town, to the tiny, cold 
revival cinemas. Night after night, he enters 
.the tombs of cinema’s masters, stripping 
their bones of camera movements, editing 
techniques, thematic concerns, and entire 
plot elements. And yet he never under¬ 
stands the function of his acquisitions. 

He becomes a famous director, 
eulogized by critics (“The man wields a 
split-screen like no director since Griffith!”), 
admired by undergraduates in film (“The 
man wields a slow-motion parallel tracking 
shot like no director since Griffith!”). He 
marries a cool, beautiful blond starlet 
(Grace Kelly, Tippi Hedren?). He is 
famous, but he feels somehow unworthy. 
With each new film, he considers the pos¬ 
sibility of creating a unique work, but he is 
simply not equal to the challenge. He re 

Blow Out is meant to be self-reflexive but the film 
shows little real understanding 
of the questions self analysis must ask. 

turns to his pitiful obsession and although 
he wants to deny his shameful origins he 
cannot escape the truth: he is destined for¬ 
ever to feed off the remains of the masters. 

Except this time it is worse. This time he 
has his reputation to consider. This time he 
is truly desperate. ... At this point, cut to 
DePalma’s point-of-view. A hostile-looking 
woman with large horn rimmed glasses 
shoves a ticket through a slot in the glass 
booth into*his waiting hand. Cut to close- 
up of DePalma who looks with appre¬ 
hension at the ticket. Cue in ^Bernard 
Herrman’s screeching violin score as we 
cut to an extreme high angle shot, of 
DePalma entering the revival cinema. On 
the marquee we clearly read today’s 
double feature: Antonioni’s Blow Up and 
Coppola’s The Conversation. The music 
swells and we cut to Blow Out 

DEPALMA can be a good director, but he 
is a sorely inadequate screenwriter. Blow 
Out begins with a situation closely adapted 
from the Antonioni/Coppola model. John 
Travolta, a sound engineer for a sleazy 
motion picture outfit, is recording sounds 
in the countryside when he unassumingly 
witnesses and records an automobile ac¬ 
cident. The car crashes through a guard 
rail, into a river, and Travolta dives into the 
water to save the passenger, Nancy Allen. 
He fails to save the driver, whom he later 
discovers was the next candidate for 
President. Asked to keep the driver’s iden¬ 
tity a secret, Travolta grows suspicious. He 
examines his tape recording of the incident 
and discovers that the automobile tire’s 
blow out was preceded by something that 
sounds like a gunshot. Murder! Can he 
convince the authorities of his story before 

John Husto 

b 

Christophe 

| OHN HUSTON’S Victory is one of 
^ ■ the least personal films the direc- 
tor has ever made. Huston pos¬ 
sesses remarkable stamina (he is currently 
making the film version of Annie) and the 
rare ability to bounce between highly com¬ 
mercial films and extremely personal films. 
Victory is an international film in the tradi¬ 
tion of Sir Lew Grade’s high-profit adven¬ 
tures of the 70’s ( The Cassandra Crossing , 
Escape to Athena). It has a predominantly 
male cast consisting of well-known actors 
and athletes from many nations, an exotic 
female (Carol Laure), very little dialogue, a 
unique location (a Nazi prisoner-of-war 
camp), and plenty of action. You could 
search until your auteur-hunting eyes fell 
out and you would not find Huston’s sig¬ 
nature anywhere in this film. 

Considering that Victory is Huston’s first 
film since his great adaptation of Wise 
Blood, he must impress one as a very 
shrewd man. He has the situation that any 
director would envy. He uses his clout to 
make the big pictures, thereby giving him¬ 
self the financial freedom to make films that 
are not so financially viable. 

Victory stars Michael Caine, Sylvester 

n's Victory 

y 

r Anderson 

Stallone, and Pele. It is a great escape 
movie that wants more than anything to be 
Rocky The allied POW’s form a soccer 
team to play the German National team in 
Paris. For the Germans the game is good 
propaganda, for the allies an opportunity 
to escape. At halftime in the game, the 
allies are halfway down a tunnel in their 
lockerroom when suddenly someone gets 
a bright idea. “Wait a minute, we can win 
this game!” With Tom Conti’s latest variation 
on his theme from Rocky roaring on the 
soundtrack, the allies finish the game. 

The climax is a manipulative sports 
finale in the tradition of Rocky. The editing 
of the soccer match is hopelessly bad. It 
does not bother with continuity and it 
makes no attempt to create a rhythm 
Huston simply connects shots of the allies 
whacking the ball about and, at intervals 
necessary to make the game dramatic, 
inserts an allied goal. Aroused mainly by 
Conti’s score (certainly not by the editing), 
the theater audience cheers crazily with 
each goal. Believe, me, they will do it in 
every theater Victory is a good experiment 
to demonstrate the ability of a musical 
score to manipulate an audience. 

Two other aspects of Victory are particu¬ 
larly interesting. First is the sub-plot 
romance between Stallone and Laure, a 
member of the French underground. 
Laure is exciting and original in French and 
Canadian films (such as Blier’s Get Out 
Your Handkerchiefs) , but she is, of course, 
meaningless in Victory. The funny thing is 
that most of their romance has very 
obviously been cut from the film. We only 
see Stallone and Laure together for a 
minute and a half before Stallone leaves. 
Even with everything in between cut, they 
give each other one of those great 
Hollywood embraces, with lots of swalldwed 
tears and stoic shrugs. Later, at the soccer 
match, they exchange all sorts of mean¬ 
ingful glances. With the romance missing, 
their behavior is wonderfully absurd. 

Victory is perhaps the first World War II 
POW film to ask the very important ques¬ 
tion, why escape? The prisoners may not 
eat well, but they play soccer and chess all 
day. They read, play cards, shoot the 
breeze, and wait for the war to end. It may 
not be true to facts, but in most World War 
II, films the prisons seem like summer 
camp. Caine, as an officer from the lower 
class, clearly does not want to escape. He 
accuses the upper-class officers who plan 
the escape (and often cause the death of 
lower-class enlisted men in the process) of 
using the escape as an elaborate parlor 
game. It is a surprisingly interesting idea for 
a film with so little on its mind. 
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By now, DePalma's self-conscious directorial style 
has degenerated into little more than 
a nervous tic. 


the murderers reach him and Allen? 

DePalma possesses only a conceptual 
understanding of narrative structure. He 
seems to know in theory what a narrative 
needs at any particular moment, but he 
cannot create the necessary sequence. 
Realizing that he must give resonance to 
Travolta’s struggle, DePalma inserts a ter¬ 
ribly cliched flashback in which Travolta re¬ 
calls the death of an undercover agent 
whom he had wired for sound during his 
days with the police department. In other 
words, we are to believe that Travolta’s 
work for the film outfit is the Philadelphia 
version of joining the French Foreign 
Legion. Travolta’s earlier disgrace is meant 
to explain his motivation and to prepare 
the audience for the film’s climax. It is a 
good idea, but in DePalma’s meat-hook 
hands it is a hackneyed contrivance that 
every filmgoer has seen a hundred times 
before. 

The screenplay is torn to shreds by im- 
plausibilities which an audience is asked 
merely to ignore. DePalma created the film 
around a few tour deforce scenes which he 
includes no matter how illogical they be¬ 
come or how badly they throw off the film’s 
pace. The climactic scene begins with Allen 
in the Philadelphia train station. She has 
gone to the station to meet a TV newsman 
who wants to assist her and Travolta. 
Never mind asking why he would want to 
meet her in such an absurd location, just 
imagine the cinematic possibilities! Travolta 
has wired Allen and is monitering her when 
he suddenly realizes that the voice he hears 
talking to her does not belong to the TV 
newsman. It must be the killer! He runs into 
the station, but he is helpless to find Allen. 
He can hear her voice over the the trans¬ 
mitter, but he has no idea where she is. 

Within the story, it is an unnaturally con¬ 
cocted sequence, but you can practically 
see the lightbulb go off over DePalma’s 
head and feel his elbow poking you in the 
fibs. First, it is certainly a unique, suspense- 
filled situation. Second, it echoes the flash¬ 
back, giving Travolta a frightening sense of 
deja-vu. Third and most important, the 
■scene provides a clever twist on an old 
DePalma theme, extra-sensory communi¬ 
cation. Travolta searching for Allen closely 
parallels Amy Irving’s search for Andrew 
Stevens in The Fury. The significant dif¬ 
ference is that Irving’s ability to monitor 


Stevens depended upon an extra-sensory 
skill, while Travolta achieves the same end 
using technology. The sequence is ex¬ 
tremely witty, but it is poorly paced and 
feels completely artificial. It ends with 
Travolta in his jeep attempting to catch 
Allen’s train. Only after he crashes through 
a parade and abruptly smashes into a 
department store window—ending the 
short chase—can an audience disentangle 
itself long enough to question the validity of 
the entire sequence. 

Since DePalma’s screenplay is subser¬ 
vient to his directorial style, it is a pity that 
his style is not more commanding. By now, 
DePalma’s self-consciousness has become 
little more than a nervous tic. The irresis- 

table force of DePalma’s matte shots, split 
screen, slow motion, moving camera, and 
similar exotica have reached the point of 
predictability. When the camera sits in the 
midst of Travolta’s studio and rotates inde¬ 
pendent of the action in the shot, it be¬ 
comes quite obvious that DePalma has no 
idea what he is doing. The strange devices 
that he uses to cover a sequence are 
merely frivolous noise. Although the osten¬ 
tation may impress adolescents, it is, in the 
end, no more interesting than the most tra¬ 
ditional shot-reverse-shot Hollywood 
method of covering a sequence. In the case 
of the rotating camera, he has probably 
(seen the shot in an avant-garde film 
(perhaps Wollen and Mulvey’s Riddles of 
the Sphinx) and has decided that this is as 
good a place as any to use it. 

From things as general as the film’s initial 
premise to those as specific as a shot of 
Travolta’s self-destructed studio, DePalma 
has blatantly stolen from Antonioni and 
Coppola. Blow Out is meant to be self¬ 
reflexive in the style of its models, but it 
shows little real understanding of the ques¬ 
tions that self-analysis must ask. Antonioni 
and Coppola used, respectively, a fashion 
photographer and a surveillance man in 
their inquiries into the nature of illusion and 
reality. The relationship of their films to the 
idea of filmmaking and to the, question of 
the artist’s role in society was oblique. The 
analysis grew out of a metaphorical asso¬ 
ciation with the art form being analyzed. 
This association creates a range of meaning 
far more complex than that which 
DePalma can achieve through his explicit 
association with filmmaking. DePalma 


might have been more successful had he 
turned Travolta from filmmaker to cop 
rather than cop to filmmaker. 

Travolta is clearly the most redeeming 
feature in Blow Out. Although he does not 
yet possess the frayed edges of a man with 
a burdensome past, he nevertheless car¬ 
ries the desperation of one who realizes 
that his last chance for salvation is slipping 
but of his grasp. He fares far better than 
DePalma’s wife, Allen. Again, DePalma 
has written a moronic woman’s role, the 
hooker with a heart of gold plating. 

Blow Out would seem no better if 
Coppola and Antonioni had never existed. 
DePalma’s style simply cannot overcome 
the handicap of a screenplay that shows no 
knowledge of aspects as simple as charac¬ 
terization and pace. DePalma must face the 
fact that no matter how many times you 
run Wonder Bread through a food proces¬ 
sor it will always be Wonder Bread. 


J OHN CARPENTER’S Escape from 
New York begins by establishing 
an environment that promises 
endless cinematic possibilities. In the 
United States police state of 1997, Man¬ 
hattan has been isolated and secured as the 
nation’s maximum-security prison. Car¬ 
penter sees life in the prison as a Hobbesian 
state of nature, a perpetual battle for sur¬ 
vival escaped only by death. On a mission 
to save the world from nuclear destruction, 
the President’s plane is highjacked by a 
screeching revolutionary who flies the jet 
on a kamikaze dive into Wall Street. Mo¬ 
ments before the crash, the President 
(Donald Pleasance) ejects in a specially- 
designed escape pod, only to be paptured 
by the prisoners. 

The national security force, ironically 
headquartered on Liberty Island, cannot 
attempt a rescue without endangering the 
President’s life. Instead, they elect one 
man, a newly convicted felon named 
Snake Pliskin (Kurt Russell) to infiltrate the 
prison and rescue the President within 24 
hours. To ensure his cooperation, they in¬ 
ject a small exploding device into his body. 
If he does not return with the President 
within the alloted time, the device will auto¬ 
matically trigger itself. 

Carpenter inserts Russell into an 
environment of total peril. The audience 
identifies with Russell and feels the tension 
of being thrust into a dangerous jungle that 
can hide a legion of desperate human 
predators. Within the prison, Carpenter’s 
camera assumes the further asset of ex¬ 
ploring a cinematic space completely 
unknown to the audience. Entirely dis¬ 
continued on page 46) 
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Smoke Screened—Cigarette Ads You'll Never See 

by 

Paul Bradley 



J E CAN update the Mariboro 
Ml«f Man commercials,” says 
Mark Myers, president of 
Myers & Myers advertising agency. “We 
could have this gang walk into a library and 
light up in a ‘No Smoking’ area. When 
people start complaining, they tear apart 
the place. The last shot would be of a 
bound-and-gagged librarian . with the 
Marlboro music—bum, BUM, bum, bum— 
and the voice-over: ‘Marlboro men. They’d 
rather fight than quit.’ ” 

Chances are you will never see that on 
television. TV and radio ads have been 
banned since January 2, 1971, and no 
one’s talking about bringing them back— 
not even with Reagan and deregulation 
fever. The TV ads won’t be back because 
the tobacco companies don’t want them 
back, at least not on the terms that have 
obtained since 1967, when the Federal 
Communications Commission applied its 
Fairness Doctrine to cigarette advertising. 
At that time, the FCC ordered stations to 
broadcast one anti-smoking public service 
ad for every three smoking commercials 
aired. By 1970, the tobacco companies 
were competing with $60 million worth of 
television air time being provided free to 
anti-smoking campaigns. During the four 
years that the pro and con ads competed 
on the airwaves, per-capita cigarette con¬ 
sumption dropped seven percent. (Con¬ 
sumption had been steadily rising since the 
mid-1950s, with the only drop in 1964, the 
year of the first Surgeon General’s report.) 

When the ban took effect, almost all the 
anti-smoking ads left the air, too, since 
the stations were no longer required to run 
them. Per-capita cigarette consumption 
immediately went up. The going theory— 
impossible to prove—is that the anti-smok- 
ing ads were more effective than the 
smoking ads. The tobacco companies were 


actually happy to be forced off the air, since 
their competition was taken off with them. 

“Cancer has a great emotional impact on 
people,” says Brian Sitts, vice-president 
and copy chief of Harold Cabot & Co. 
“There was no way the cigarette cdmpanies 
could compete with those public service 
ads. There’s really no heart to a cigarette 
ad.” 

Times have changed since the pre-ban 
days, when we watched cigarettes getting 
caught in elevator doors. Today’s TV ads 
would have to deal with anti-smoking 
lobby, which has grown stronger since then 
(with some help from the second Surgeon 
General’s report in 1979), with several 
brands of low-tar-and-nicotine cigarettes 
that didn’t exist in 1970, and with social 
issues that were burgeoning in 1970 and 
are now more intense (feminism, for 
example). 


“You wouldn’t mess with the Marlboro 
Man, but you would have a woman’s 
cigarette —Marlbettes,” says Seumas 
McGuire, vice-president and associate 
creative director at Hill, Holiday, Connors, 
Cosmopulos. 

Chuck Beisch, creative director at Ingalls 
Associates, adds, “Marlboro would make a 
he-woman cigarette. The ad would show 
an emancipated working woman with a 
tattoo on her thigh, just like the early 
Marlboro men who had tattoos on their 
forearms.” According to Beisch, whose 
firm handles the advertising for Zayre 
department stores, TV can convey certain 
ideas better than print does, and it can 
reach more people at the same time than 
can any other medium. Imagery on tele¬ 
vision has the benefit of sound; the print 
ads for Marlboro, for example, are good, 
but without the music they aren’t as effec¬ 
tive as the TV ads. People have not heard 
that music for more than ten years, but 
they still remember it, and they remember 
the cowboy image it conjures up. Marlboro 
could run its old ads on TV tomorrow and 
use the same imagery to promote any of its 
new brands—Marlboro Lights, 100s, or 
Marlbettes. 

Endorsements also work better on the 
tube, Beisch says. “You have a living, 
breathing person in front of you, more 
effective and more meaningful than a 


"Now using stop action and lip sync, as in the dog- and 
cat-food commercials, we can have lab rats endorsing 
low-tar cigarettes." 
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"I'm young. I won't get cancer until I'm 40 and that 
won't be for decades, so what do I care?" 


picture in a print ad. Now using stop action 
and lip sync, as in the dog- and cat-food 
commercials, we can have lab rats endors¬ 
ing low-tar cigarettes.” 

Scene: a laboratory, “someplace presti¬ 
gious, like Harvard or Stanford, to lend it 
intelligence—the thinking person’s ciga¬ 
rette . Then we have the rat in a white lab 
coat talking, something like, ‘I've been 
smoking this brand—continuously, of 
course—for six months now, and I still 
haven’t developed cancer.’ ” 

Television is excellent at depicting action, 
Beisch says, and this virtue would facilitate 
the introduction of some new cigarettes. 
“For the concerned crowd we would have 
the short cigarette. It would have a built-in 
warning system that would let you know 
when you smoked too much. When the 
cigarette burned down to a certain point, it 
would go up like a sparkler and burn your 
fingers. We could show this on the air.” 

Instead of aiming merely for the smoker 
concerned with tar and nicotine levels, 
Bernie Aronson would go after non- 
smokers . Aronson is art director for Clarke- 
Aronson-Goward, which has the Harvard 
Community Health Plan account. 

“We’d have to make smoking more 
socially acceptable and show the non- 
smoker that he could be part of the 
crowd,” Aronson says. “We could start 
designer cigarettes, the Diane Von Fursten- 
berg collection. They could be fake packs, 
a Gucci leather pack in your Jordache 
jeans—you show the pack, but you 
wouldn’t smoke the cigarettes. You could 
even put them in your mouth and have an 
ash decal on the end.” 

Unlike Aronson, McGuire says he would 
have nothing to do with non-smokers; in 
fact, he would go after the opposite market. 
“The nort-smokers aren’t going to budge. 
You want the people who like to smoke 
and who aren’t going to quit, say, teenage 
punkers. Your ads would say, ‘I’m young. I 
want to smoke and 1 enjoy it. I don’t want 
to mess with that low-tar crap. I won’t get 
cancer until I’m forty, and that won’t be for 
decades, so what do I care? I don’t give a 
shit.’ It would be a limited market, but 
you’d have it all to yourself.” 

McGuire’s office is on the 39th floor of 


the John Hancock tower, and it’s equipped 
with a well-stocked bar. As his colleagues 
walk by his office, McGuire calls them in 
and gives them a drink, and they all begin 
brainstorming. 

“I’ll bet Blondie [Deborah Harry] would 
endorse a cigarette punk ad. She’s the only 
female celebrity who could get away, with it 
—‘Die Young, Stay Pretty’,” says Heather 

STINKY SMOKESTACK SAYS: 


BE DISGUSTING! 



Choate, a junior copywriter. “Cigarette ads 
in general would have sex all over the 
place.” 

“Yeah,” McGuire says, “you’d have all 
sorts of slogans, like ‘Suck on these’ and 
The second best thing you could put in 
your mouth’.” 

“You couldn’t get away with that,” says 
Choate. 

“Oh, yes, you could,” says Brian Sitts, 
whose Cabot firm handles the advertising 
for New England Telephone. “The more 
obvious you are the more you get away 
with. Remember Noxema, with the ‘Take it 
off’ and the stripper music? The censors 
see something that blatant and think, ‘They 
can’t be serious about that.’ It’s when 
you’re understated that they think you’re 
trying to pull one over on them.” So why 
haven’t we seen any racy advertisements 
for the phone company? 
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Meanwhile, back on the 39th floor, 
McGuire’s office is getting crowded. Some¬ 
one mentions the short-cigarette idea and 
Laurie Hughes (from broadcast traffic) 
lights up: “Think of all those cigarettes 
wasted by people who have to put them 
out as they get on the trolley or subway,” 
she said. “You could market short ones— 
split a pack between regular size and 
shorties, ten each—and use the short ones 
while you’re waitingfor a train or bus.” 

“You can also advertise them as quick- 
hit cigarettes,” McGuire says. “The short 
ones you smoke just before a meeting, and 
the long ones are for relaxing.” 

“What about the jingles?” asks Hughes. 
“They’d be back like crazy.” 

“Just like the Miller commercials,” 
McGuire says. “It would be the end of the 
work day—” 

“Now comes cancer time,” says Lisa 
Klitz, who works in the media department. 
They all start singing: 

“When it’s time to relax/And kill your¬ 
self/Our brand will do it/Cell by cell.” 

“We could get endorsements from Telly 
Savalas or Tom Snyder,” Klitz says. 

But seriously, folks, what would an ad 
look like today? 

“OK, the world is always being divided, 
smoking and non-smoking, first class and 
coach, etc.,” McGuire says. “When the 
smoker is getting on an airplane, the 
stewardess says, ‘Will that be taste or non¬ 
taste, sir?’ ” 

In advertising, dividing the world is 
called segmentation—targeting to partic¬ 
ular demographic groups. According to 
Myers, whose firm handles the advertising 
for Converse . athletic shoes, the first 
cigarette to segment the market was 
Virginia Slims. 

“Now for kids under 16 we could have a 
very sexy commercial with Brooke Shields 
in it,” Myers says. “For people 38 to 40, 
around my age, we could have a cigarette 
for the tired crowd, who don’t have the 
energy to do anything but smoke. We’d call 
it the TV cigarette, and there would be a 
shot of a guy just sitting in front of the tube 
smoking. Of course he’s watching an ad for 
our cigarette.” 

For the outdoorsy types, Myers suggests 
a variation on the Kool ads, which usually 
show a stream running down a snow¬ 
capped mountain. “Considering what 
smoking does to you, a shot.of Mount 
Saint Helens might be more appropriate.” 

Myers doesn’t smoke any more, and no 
Boston agencies handle cigarette accounts. 
The tobacco companies weren’t eager to 
talk about their advertising. “Gee, I don’t 
know what to tell you,” said a spokesman 
for R. J. Reynolds. “You’re asking us to 
fantasize, and people in corporations don’t 

(continued on page 46) 





What Do / Have To Do To Get Through To You? 



U PON RETURNING from their 
Midwest Tour, The Dancing 
Cigarettes agreed to talk with 
me about their experiences, their goals, 
and the music they create. Each member 
spoke enthusiastically about the tour, and 
commented on the wide range of recep¬ 
tions they received. Lamenting the nega¬ 
tive reactions, band member Michael. Gitlin 
maintained that The Cigarettes "play pop 
music That’s really what it is. It’s just a little 
different " That "little" difference. however, 
is the fundamental quality that lends the 
band its distinctive sound. To understand 
that difference is to understand The 
I)ancmg Cigarettes. 


— A Portrait of The Dancing Cigarettes 


by- 

Paul 

R. Sturm 

Article design 
BrianLivingston- Wilcox 
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While I was attending a composer s 
forum some time ago. the perennial ques¬ 
tion. "For whom does the composer com 
pose v .‘* arose Although I always thought 
of this as a ludicrously academic issue. I 
soon found that it is a much greater 
dilemma than one would assume Most 
composers suffer the unfortunate fate of 
familiarity with music's more modern 
sounds and stylizations As familiarity fre 
quently breeds satisfaction, it naturally 
follows that many composers find esthetic 
fulfillment within the range of the contem 
porary aural (musical) vocabulary For 
those composers who are additionally 
plagued with a pioneering spirit, their 
pleasure is greatest when they exceed the 
boundaries of the current musical domain 


and succeed in unearthing new sounds 
and or compositional techniques. Al¬ 
though the appeal of a new "find" may 
rapidly wane, it still exists for further 
exploration at a later, and perhaps more 
appropriate time. 

As the element of familiarity conjurs the 
composer's Muse, so too does it beget the 
composer's Nemesis, the "ignorant lis¬ 
tener." What has long been a struggle 
between composers and the potential lis¬ 
tening audience for the acceptance, by the 
audience, of new music, is basically a 
derivation of the commonly held axiomatic 
condition that which is familiar is that 
which is generally accepted, that which is 
unfamiliar is that which is generally un 
accepted. Based on the success in the 


visual arts, it often has been suggested that 
public services such as "musical museums' 
be established, wherein those attending 
would be exposed to 20th Century music 
and compositional styles in delightful at 
mospheres of educational enjoyment. Also 
frequently suggested is that composers 
simply not write pieces unappealing to the 
average listener. Such a solution has been 
tried in the Soviet Union, with the post¬ 
revolutionary advent of "people’s music." 
The result, over the last 60 years, has been 
their composers' evident failure to produce 
anything but painfully bland and widely 
disliked works of asthmatic neo-romanti 
cism 
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This unresolved dilemma also occurs, 
although much more infrequently, in the 
genre of pop music. By its very nature, pop 
music is characterized by simple harmonies, 
steady rhythmic patterns repeated with 
great regularity, and constant and im 
mediate fulfillment of the listener's expec¬ 
tations. Occasionally, however, pop artists 
drift out of this restrictive domain. As with 
conventional artists, the excitement of ex- 


Salsa on QAX 
Sat. & Sun. 11am — 2pm 

Weekly Dance Party 
Monday's 9 — 11pm 


ploration can lure pop artists into the dark 
realms of atonality, polyrhythm and dis¬ 
sonance. It is when this phenomenon 
occurs that differential distinctions between 
vanguard pop music and avant-garde art 
music begin to disappear. 

Whattaya wanna do next? 

Whattaya wanna do next? 

Cut off your hair—drive around in cars all day? 
Cut off your hair—drive around in cars all day? 
Cut off your hair —drive around in ears all day? 
Drive around in cars all day? 

(from “Wliatiaya Wanna Do Next?." 
1980 Truck Style Grip MoStc, BM1) 
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, all this HAPPENED 


WlTH disturbing predictability. American 
pop music responded to the glaring lack of 
creative innovation in the early 1970s by 
enthusiastically tak’ng up the banner of 
England’s “New Wave" rock and carrying 
the music stateside. The result fell dis¬ 
appointingly short of its potential. The 
political and social thrust of England's 
music was sorely missing in the American 
counterpart, and eventually the American 
“New Wave" syndrome became synon¬ 
ymous with saccharine, reactionary nos- 
taligia-rock. This Madison Avenue deri¬ 
vation was entertaining, but lacked the 
thoughtul, poignant lyrics and structural 
compositional innovations of the English 
“New Wave." 

From America's heartland, however, 
have come bands that are interested in 
ichallenging the status quo and exploring 
new musical horizons. The vast majority 
of these bands create music that requires 
thoughtful listening due to the frequently 
inaccessible tonal schemes and abstract 


lyrics. Such music is most often found on 
small, unknown labels whose distribution 
is usually limited to local merchants, which 
only exacerbates the problematic lack of 
exposure. Thus, due to the compounded 
difficulties of inaccessible music and poor 
exposure, few of these bands succeed in 
familiarizing themselves with their potential 
listeners, and therefore are generally mis¬ 
understood, disliked or completely un¬ 
known . At such a point, pop artists share 
with conventional (“classical”) artists the 
plight of having to create their art primarily 
for themselves and their colleagues. Al¬ 
though this condition is far from a desirable 
resolution to the esthetic dillema, it does 
catalyze the development of such explora¬ 
tory music (pop or otherwise) into refined, 
well-crafted art forms which, history has 
demonstrated, may eventually gain recog¬ 
nition and acceptance from the listening 
public. Poised in this dubiously honorary 
twilight-zone of convoluted esthetics is The 
Dancing Cigarettes. 
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' pi-ed o{ a relatively standard 
.■"emu! line-up. The Cigarettes 
: \\e .:m:ts of their sound through the 
e use ‘.if their individual elements, 
ugh their untrained instrumental 
• v vnev has ail too often resembled the 
.r\Aurdne>- >f "baby's first step." they 
rab!v and undauntedly explore 
tev.at ve methods of instrumental 
i* rmance 


Using keyboard techniques pioneered by 
the American composer Henry Cowell, 
Timothy Noe wrenches clusters of clam¬ 
orous beauty from his electric organ, On 
tenor saxophone, Noe and fellow reed- 
man Don Trubey elicit screams of agony 
that disturbingly resemble the human voice; 
while lead vocalist Michael Gitlin has, over 
the past year, begun to develop a unique 
singing style that departs from the 
predictable imitations of David Byrne 
(Talking Heads) and David Thomas (Pere 
Ubu ). Vocals (including lead) are addition¬ 
ally shared by every member in the group, 
providing a wide range of differentiation. 

In the rhythm section, the crisp, terse 
drumming of John Terrill is delightfully off¬ 
set by the loping bass lines of Emily Bonus, 
who admittedly designs her bass parts by 
the redeeming value of their geometric 
patterns on the finger board. Flaying a 
variety of metallic objects, steel drums and 
synthesizer, Jaclyn Oddi conjurs clan¬ 
gorous exoticisms that complement Trubey’s 
understatedly weird guitar leads. Gitlin’s 
rhythm guitar work adds depth to the 
band’s sound with an electric rainbow of 
aural colors as stunning as shattered glass. 


Cat scratched at birth. Being an accident. I left 
behind a dead mother. The Kinks were my idols 
at Byrs. of age. / started smoking the same yeer 
/ started high school. Too nervous to pi ay music 
when / was younger. /have since settled into 
life's cast Iron brain pan. A tip of the hat and 
a tap on the drum. 

- John Terrill 
drums, guitar, sax, vocals 



JUL Y 4, 19571birth, wells county hospital) 
obsessions: formutes, hieronymus bosch, three 
stooges, espirin, outer limits, old golds, the beetles 
libreries, euchre, zeros 
JULY 4, 1967 

obsessions: mazes, salvadore deli, world war II. 
saxophones, science fiction, hemp, captain 
beef heart, mirrors, firesign theathre, destruction 
JULY 4, 1977 

obsessions: distortion, marcel duchamp, world 
war IIImachines, horrorists, camels, captain 
beef heart, pinochle, church of the subgenius, 
time control 
- Don Trubey 
guitar, sax, drums, vocals 


































RUNNING the gamut from insightful por 


traits of the human condition to mundane 


textures. Combined with this predomi 
nantly modular organization of material is 


x-means of electrical charges. - 


little trifles of bland angularity, The Dancing 
Cigarette’s musical diversity demonstrates 
me volatile creativity and qualitative in¬ 
consistency of most young groups. Al¬ 
though much of their material is remarkably 
impressive, a good portion of it fails to rise 
above the insipid angst of self-inflicted 
torment and the triviality of frenzied bel- 
f • ligerence and aggression. The lesser works 
} have remained appropriately unmemo- 
| rable, and thus I will directly attend to the 
pieces of more endearing value. 

The Cigarettes’ musical style is most 
frequently characterized by the repeated 
use of hard dissonances (minor 2nd’s, 
major 7th’s) in combination with angular 
rhythmic'patterns. At times, dissonances 
are densely packed, as in the thick web of 
atonal clusters supporting the lyrics of 
“Broken Windows.” A more spatious use 
of dissonance is found in “Simple Ma¬ 
chines,” clarified by an intriguing orches¬ 
tration of the band’s various instrumental 
sounds. “Puppies in a Sack” and “Piano 
Lesson/Smith Street”share a similar “ad¬ 
ditive process”, technique in the gradual 
building of their dissonant and polytonal 


la powerful sense of Hnear motion frequently 
^provided by the band's lyrics. Often the 
Recondite verbal scenarios create tenuous 
implications of direction which counteract 
the motionless clouds of tonal density. In 
“Puppies in a Sack,” the relentless repeti¬ 
tion of “It was fun for awhile" evokes an 
uncomfortable resignation to nostalgia, 
which is arrested by the plaintive admission, 
“But that was a while ago!" Although their 
lyrics perhaps too frequently resemble an 
abstract impression of a field trip to 
Jerusalem's “Wailing Wall,” The Cigarettes 
can be commended for writing lyrics that 
avoid pop music’s usual glib cliches. 

I AM frequently confounded by the music 
of The Dancing Cigarettes, as are many 
others; but I am continually awed by their 
dedication, excited by their enthusiasm, 
and impressed by their unlimited creativity. 
My greatest joy, however, would be to no 
longer share, with them the empatheiic 
bond of the obscure and misunderstood 
artist. The Dancing Cigarettes are thor¬ 
oughly and enviably NOW, and deserve 
to enjoy that luxury. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


Demystifying Deconstruction 


T HE WORKS of such unconven¬ 
tional writers as Thomas Fynchon 
and Samuel Beckett pose problems 
for the conventional critic of literature. If 
held up to the light of the New Criticism 
(now some forty years old), they may 
appear murky if not opaque. The critical 
theory most of us learned in school may be 
generally described as humanistic. We 
assume that the author is a man speaking 
to other men; that literature is a form of 
communication from author to reader 
about the human condition. Refinements 
by the New Critics, who take their inspi¬ 
ration from Eliot and Joyce, include the 
declaration that literature ought to be 
independent of philosophy, religion, poli¬ 
tics and other studies, and should draw from 
and refer to older pieces of literature. 

These seemingly unshakable assump¬ 
tions are being challenge by contem¬ 
porary critics who stand on the platform 
erected by contemporary analytic philo¬ 
sophers. At the forefront of the new-new 
criticism is Jacques Derrida of the Ecole 
Normale Superieure, Paris. His technique 
of “deconstructing” literature follows Witt¬ 
genstein’s dictum that philosophy (or in this 
case, criticism) should be an activity, not a 
theory or a set of interlocking concepts and 
positions For this reason, Derrida is baf¬ 
fling to those seeking simply to exchange 
one critical theory for another, and an¬ 
noying to others who see him as a 
practitioner of linguistic pyrotechnics: "a 
mind dancing on the head of a pin—if 
[Derrida’s] kind of prose can be called 
dancing,” complains Queens College 
Professor Morris Dick (Newsweek, June 
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At the forefront of the 
new-new criticism is 
Jacques Derrida of the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, 
Paris. His technique of 
'deconstructing' literature 
follows Wittgenstein's 
dictum that philosophy (or 
in this case, criticism) 
should be an activity, not 
a theory or a set of inter¬ 
locking concepts and 
positions. 


Jacques Derrida: deconstructivist or demolitionist? 


22, 1981) Derrida however, is not trying 
to compete with humanist critics, his work 
should be sken as a supplement to tradi¬ 
tional criticism, not as its replacement 
At the heart of deconstruction lies a new 
view of the relationship between language 
and meaning. Medieval universities divided 
the study of language into three disciplines: 
grammar, logic and rhetoric. We expect 
language to obey the rules of its own 
grammar: words must follow other words 
in a prescribed order, and must be modified 


according to tense, gender number and 
other variables. These internal require¬ 
ments are usually taken as given by most 
language users When writers and speakers 
wish to impart a clear, simple meaning, we 
expect them to recognize and expunge 
expressions that are contradictory or 
absurd. Statements such as “the red table is 
green” or “married men are bachelors” 
may impart meaning in some special con¬ 
texts, but such meaning is not immediately 
clear, and under most circumstances we 
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would call these sentences nieani'^ess 
Finally, language users must be attentive to 
how and when to use grammatical, logical 
expressions, and to which words and 
linguistic devices will best express their 
intended meaning. Thisjs the province of 
rhetoric, a discipline that to most people 
has the musty smell of high ^school public 
speaking texts, wherein one learned tech¬ 
niques of oratory and the classification of 
different types of speech. 

On the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, philosophers made the first ex 
haustive study of logic in nearly 2000 years 
It is not surprising that twentieth century 
philosophers of language used logic as the 
cornerstone of their linguistic theories. This 
practice was carried to extremes by logical 
positivists like A. J. Ayer, who taught that 
all expressions not logically or empirically 
verifiable are literally meaningless. But 
logic is still the focus of most linguistic 
philosophers. Grammar is a relatively 
superficial component of language, dealing 
only with symbols and their relation to one 
another. Logic and rhetoric have to do 
with meaning, a much more complex issue, 
and until now the latter was confined -to the 
study of the aptness or ineptness of a par¬ 
ticular phrase in a particular situation. 

Vet in daily speech and writing, rhetoric 
often eclipses logic as the prime conveyor 
of meaning. This is the case with meta 
phors, which are often literally illogical but 
which convey subtle meanings not easily 
expressed by rigidly rational prose. The 
study of rhetoric takes us beyond meaning 
and into the realm of effect. In deconstruc¬ 
tionist theory (if one can speak of such a 
thing), meaning is an accidental, wholly 
subjective by-product of language. The 
signs and symbols that comprise language 
refer to no external realities.. Derrida will 
have no truck with those who claim some 
kind of metaphysical correspondence be¬ 
tween symbols and extants. Rather, words 
are distinguished only by their relation to 
other words, identified by their diferance 
from all other words. Diferance, the French 
word diference spelled differently, is one of 
the many linguistic puns sprinkled through¬ 
out Derrida’s work. 

Just as Derrida denies a metaphysical 
connection between the symbol and the 
symbolized, so he also seeks to overthrow 
“the metaphysics of presence’’--the 
illusion that there is an author behind each 
text speaking to us through the medium of 
print. To a deconstructionist, everything is 
text-politics, religion, literature, philosophy 
—and the question of authorship is a moot 
point. Whereas the New Critics wanted to 
separate literature from other forms of 
discourse, deconstructionists want to dis¬ 


solve the barriers that divide literature from 
other expressive forms. In fact, decon- 
§tructionist critics want to remove the bar¬ 
rier between author and reader; the critic 
brings a part of himself to the text, and 
merges with it, His criticism then becomes 
another text for. someone else to “com¬ 
plete,” and so on. 

Gaining access to a given text is a two- 
stage process. The first stage begins with 
recognizing that texts are structured out of 
oppositions, out of the advocacy of one 
perspective over another. Says Derrida, 

.in a classical philosophical opposi¬ 
tion, we do not find a peaceful co¬ 
existence between the two sides, but a 
violent hierarchy. One of the two terms 
dominates the other (axiomatically, logi¬ 
cally, "etc.) [and] occupies the higher 
place. To deconstruct the opposition 
one must first of all, at a given moment, 
reverse the hierarchy. 

So if we were confronted with a text 
promoting goodness, working with a 
loaded opposition between good and evil, 
the first move would be to invert this 
hierarchy, to argue for the priority of evil. 
This does not amount to transcending the 
lower element of the hierarchy, for within 


the relationship of transcendor and trans¬ 
cended lies the original hierarchy. 

The second stage of deconstruction is to 
transform this newly inverted conceptual 
field so as to prevent another hierarchy 
from establishing itself. One must, to con¬ 
tinue the above example, redefine evil and 
its relationship to goodness. Such redefi¬ 
nition must be done from the point of view 
of the formerly unpriveledged element of 
the hierarchy, but the ultimate goal of 
deconstruction is to neutralize the oppo¬ 
sitions that shape philosophy, literature, 
art, government, etc. At its simplest, de- 
construction is a highly formalized method 
of unprejudicing oneself. We first seek to 
rid ourselves of the metaphysical prejudices 
built into language, and then attempt to 
neutralize the hierarchies within the text 
itself. Through such unprejudiced eyes the 
intricacies of Beckett, Pynchon and others 
are revealed as comments on how lan¬ 
guage constantly undermines both itself 
and the assumptions readers make about it. 
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Evangeline and the Art of Rejection 


Robert Morris 


I N Women and Madness, Phyllis 
Chesler makes a convincing case for 
the idea that the peculiarity of the act 
of going mad for a woman lies in the con¬ 
nection between this act and an act of 
protest against a male-dominated society. 
In Evangeline, there is an underlying cur¬ 
rent of protest and madness in the songs 
which Emmylou Harris sings. Perhaps the 
protest could have been made sharper. My 
impression from a number of listenings is 
that it is waged specifically against the 
positive value placed upon women who 
live only ‘for their men’. As such, this 
album is an important statement; all the 
more so since Harris is often type-cast as 
the singer of the ‘torch song’—that strange 
breed of popular song, rooted in blues, in 
which women express their constant, even 
obsessive, attachment to their men. 

Evangeline begins and ends with a bitter 
note. “I Don’t Have to Crawl” by Rodney 
Crowell is the sharpest of all possible anti¬ 
torch statements, consisting of short, terse 



statements about the consequences of 
carrying a torch for a louse: 

Then you look at me 
Like you don’t know me 
And you talk to me 
Like you never met me 


I can leave you alone if I try 
If I try I can tell you goodbye 

If I wanted to 
I could be long gone 
I don’t have to crawl 

Can their be any more explicit a rejection of 
emotional submission? When I heard it a 
couple of times, I thought of the signi¬ 
ficance the words have being sung by a 
woman. When a woman tells a man that 
she will, in effect, crawl for him, she can 
candycoat the words in such a way that 
neither she nor the man are any the wiser 
about what has been said. But if a woman 
needs to tell a man that she won’t crawl for 
him, she must be direct; she can’t mince 
words. A man, because of his mythical 
belief in his superiority, will not take a 
rejection seriously if it is candycoated. He 
will preserve his sense of domination, his 
‘ego,’ at all costs. The opposite, on the 
other hand, is not the case. Nathaniel 
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"There is an underlying current of protest 
and madness in Harris's songs. 

My impression is that it is waged 
specifically against the positive value 
placed upon women who live only 
'for their men.'" 


Hawthorne once told a society woman 
where to get off in terms so sweet that the 
slightest misreading would make it indes- 
tinguishable from a marriage proposal. Still, 
the woman understood exactly Haw¬ 
thorne’s point, and bowed out more or less 
gracefully. This is part of the significance of 
Harris’ version of the song—why it is a 
perfectly natural expression of feeling. Her 
voice is uncharacteristically unsweet, with a 
bluesey sort of moan to it which she pulls 
off well. 

The remainder of the album, save the last 
song (“Ashes By Now,” also by Crowell), 
does not carry nearly the bitterness of the 
opening track. Still, there is a disturbing 
undercurrent of protest and anger. “How 
High the Moon,” a reworking of an old 
C&W standard by Lewis and Hamilton 
doesn’t seem to fit this line. It is neither a 
torch song nor a protest against holding a 
torch, but an idyllic sentimental yearning 
for the ideal heart-throb. Harris’ version is 
sincere and loving, recreating the old style 
of country song without parodying it. There 
is a fine jazzy guitar solo in “How High” 
along with quite sensitive harmonies. A 
reworking of the old fashioned heart-throb 
song is repeated on the flip side with “Mr. 
Sandman,” a careful imitation of the 50’s 
hit tune my mother used to sing to me 
while she was fixing me dinner. On the 


surface, these songs are played for comic 
relief. Still, in the context of what I take to 
be an album with a statement to make, 
they take on some significance. This is 
further heightened by the appearance of 
Dolly Parton and Linda Ronstadt doing the 
harmonies on “Sandman”—they too have 
done their share of torch songs. The third 
verse of “Sandman” is totally lucidrious, 
but is played so straight by these talented 
people that it comes forth at once funny 
and breathtaking. 

Mr. Sandman, bring me a dream 
Give him a pair of eyes with a come 
hither gleam 

Give him a lonely heart like Pagliacci 
And lots of wavy hair like Liberace 


This too is a type of torch spng, but one 
turned harmless. The ‘dream’ they describe 
can’t possibly be real: who could fall madly 
for someone with the slightest resemblance 
to Liberace? By being a type of torch song, 
it is, of course, a parody of the torch song, 
and hence, a mild form of protest which is 
consistant with the theme which runs 
throughout. 

The other songs range between the bitter 
and the sweet. “Spanish Johnny” is an 
intriguing duet with Waylon Jennings. 
“Bad Moon Rising” by Fogerty, with its 
dark suggestions of mass hysteria, is finely 
wrought, with Harris’s voice again harsh 
and piercing. “Evangeline” is fine and dis¬ 
turbing, with the harmonies again by 
Ronstadt and Parton. As the title song, it 
comes closest to being an explicit protest 
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against the maddening effects of obsessive 
love for a man by a woman. In the chorus, 
there is a powerfully ambiguous phrase 
which makes it unclear whether the 
emotion being expressed is anger at the 
river sinking the ship which carried her 
man, or jealousy at another woman for 
taking her man away. Later we find out 
that it was indeed the boat which sank, the 
the allegories of jealousy and madness 
remain. 

■" “How Burrito # 2” defines the idea that 
love and attachment are inseparable. It is 
also an honest, direct statement: 

You love me and I sew all your clothes 
Hove you, but that’s the way it goes 
So it goes 

I guess you know how I feel 
So it goes 

It just couldn’t be real 

The music here is tight and rocking. “Mill- 
worker” by James Taylor is sentimental, 
but attains some significance by being sung 
by Harris, since the words are devoid of 
any reference to the lover who ‘makes 
things right’. This is uncharacteristic of songs 
sung by women. “Oh Atlanta,” the Little 
Feat hit single, is less memorable, but the 
final cut, “Ashes By Now,” is a fitting close 
to this thoughtful and memorable album. 


You can’t judge an album by its cover. 
Still, the cover of Evangeline reveals 
something about the music inside. On the 
front cover, Harris is posed, as women 
usually are in photographs, wearing 
clothes that are characteristically appealing 
to men: silky black dress, lace elbow-length 
gloves, white cowboy boots. An attractive 
wardrobe to be sure, but something’s 
wrong. Her face seems somehow detached 
and reflective as she concentrates on put¬ 
ting one of her gloves on. If she is 
Evangeline in this photo, she has sup¬ 
posedly gone mad from her anger at the 
river for drowning her lover. But it is odd 
for a woman to express something like 
bitterness on an album cover; women are 
supposed to sell albums by looking pro¬ 
vocative. The photo on the back is even 
more distressing. Here she is dressed in 
white, (the other typical male-alluring 
wardrobe), symbolic of purity, innocence 
and all the other traits that men have 
turned into myth. Again, something is 
wrong: Goddammit, she’s standing in the 
middle of a street, at night, alone! The 
contrast is unmistakable. Her cat-eyes and 
stare suggest confrontation, not passivity or 
come-hither-ness. The cover might not sell 
any albums. But the music, and especially 
what the music says, should be heard. 
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Some Thoughts on Milton Babbitt and Serial Music 

by 

David Newby 


M ILTON BABBITT is, by his own 
admission, an academic 
composer. Although this self- 
assessment, which for some composers 
would constitute no less than self-condem¬ 
nation,' is not surprising considering his 
stature as a Professor of Composition at 
Princeton University, Babbitt is obviously 
acknowledging more than mere employ¬ 
ment status. If a university position alone 
makes one “academic,” then the over¬ 
whelming majority of U.S. composers are 
academic composers. It is, rather, Babbitt’s 
interest in and use of complex serial tech¬ 
niques in the composition of his music 
which he feels justifies his being labelled an 
academic composer. 

In Babbitt’s opinion, it is an honor rather 
than an insult to be considered academic. 
And why not? To be academic is not neces¬ 
sarily to be unmusical. C. P. E. Bach re¬ 
garded his father’s music as hopelessly 
pedantic and believed that the canons, 
fuges and ricercares with which “Old Bach” 
busied himself were little more than intel¬ 
lectual exercises that anyone could com¬ 
pose. Academic as he was, no one would 
call J. S. Bach unmusical. 

Whatever support serial composers de¬ 
rive from anecdotes such as these is rather 
inconsequential in the face of the unre¬ 
lenting resentment and rejection of their 
music, which is perceived as academic by 
many musicians and most listeners. In spite 
of all of the words which have been spent 
describing in great detail the profound 
structural unity and fascinating intervallic 
relationships in this music, Babbitt, as well 
as most other serial composers, is con¬ 
stantly besieged by the ubiquitous question: 
“Why do you compose music that nobody 
likes?” 

This question is obviously difficult for a 
composer to respond to objectively since it 
presupposes universal disgust with their 
product. It is rather like asking someone if 
they still beat their spouse. Questions 
which might yield more useful information 
would be: “W hat is it about this music that 
I’m supposed to like?” or “What should I 
listen for in this music?” It is the spirit of 
questions like this to which Milton Babbitt 
has addressed himself, both in his writings 
and his discussions, such as those which 
occurred at the I.U. Music School in the 
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The matrix of Milton Babbitt’s 
Ars Combinatoria which lists the 
possible row forms which can be 
derived from the original. Each 
number represents apitch (C = 0, 
C#= 1, etc.) as is shown by the 
letters above the original row 
form. 

two weeks he visited campus this, summer. 
Although his articles are very technical, 
focusing primarily on various musical rela¬ 
tionships in twelve-tone music, he is essen¬ 
tially describing what one should listen for 
and (hopefully) like. After all, relationships 
are what one hears in music, whether they 
be among triads or twelve-tone aggregates. 

It is no accident that Babbitt is as comfor¬ 
table discussing linguistics as he is discussing 
music. Besides the obvious terminological 


similarities between music and language, 
there are several reasons why Babbitt feels 
that it is important for him to study linguis¬ 
tics. The most practical of these reasons; | 
involves the historically unique position of j 
contemporary composers having to : j 
explain their works to the public: Whether j 
in person or in articles, the contemporary : 
composer is called on frequently to give his j 
audience some idea of what they should 
listen for in his music. Babbitt does this with , 
great skill and imagination. His articles, j 
though difficult to read, are always thorough 
and concise, reflecting his academic in- j 
terests in which he has such pride. ; < j 

Babbitt also feels that music and languagej i 
share certain philosophical and methodo- ' 
logical concepts, one of the most interesting I 
being that of motion. The syntax of each of 
these modes of expression is codified to the 
extent that, upon encountering either 
musical or linguistic discourse, one can 
experience a sense of motion within the 
medium itself. It can be argued that motion 
does actually occur in literature — where 
words actually depict physical events. In 
music, however, motion is a metaphor 
which can only be appropriate when the 
conditions of the relationships within the 
medium are such that there is a high 
degree of fulfillment of aural expectation 
for the listener. Naturally, aural expectation 
is enhanced by aural experience.with the, 
styles within the medium and with the- 
medium itself. £ 

All this is to say that the appreciation for I 
certain modes of expression is at least j 
partially a function of familiarity. The more i 
one hears a piece of music, the more one 
understands it, and the more one underH 
stands a piece of music, the better are one’s j 
chances of liking it. Babbitt points out that 


Babbitt, as well as most other serial composers, 
is constantly besieged by the ubiquitous question: 
"Why do you compose music that nobody likes?" 
This is rather like asking someone if they still 
beat their spouse. 
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serial mUsic has changed the way motion is 
perceived in music. The size, shape and 
character of musical events has changed. 
Certainly we must listen differently too. 

A typical response to this statement by. 
someone who catagorically rejects either 
serial atonality' or the academic method is: 
“Why should I have to study a piece to 
enjoy it? I’ve liked several other pieces the 
first time I heard them.” The answer to this 
question, as Babbitt points out, is that serial 
atonality is very literally a different kind of 
music. It is a new language in which the old 
relationships among pitches are dis¬ 
regarded or completely avoided in lieu of 
an ordered presentation of all twelve pitches 
which remains the same for the entire work. 
Once a person who h as had little experience 
with foreign languages has lived in a 
foreign country long enough to have 
picked up some of the language, that per¬ 
son is much more likely to enjoy their 
conversations with the natives. 

Americans, as with citizens from other 
countries and cultures, are native tonalists. 
We are all surrounded by tonal music every¬ 
where we go. Supermarkets, doctors of¬ 
fices, movies, theaters, beaches, restau¬ 
rants and elevators all have music as part of 
their ambience, and this music is all of the 
same fundamental concept in that each 
piece established some type of heirarchy of 
pitch; they are all “in a key” (which can 


often be determined by the final melodic 
pitch). Each of these tonal pieces expands 
the listener’s musical vocabulary and tells 
them a little more about the structural pos¬ 
sibilities of tonal music. That which many 
people call their “instinctive feel for music” 
is actually a result of an aural accumulation 


The appreciation for certain 
modes of expression is at least 
partially a function of 
familiarity. The more one 
understands a piece of music, 
the better are one's chances of 
liking it. 


of musical data which has taken place 
throughout their lives. If we as listeners 
heard as much atonal serial music as we 
heard tonal music, we would undoubtedly 
begin to make qualitati ve judgements be¬ 
tween various serial pieces and would 
probably begin to enjoy some of them. 

Serial music in general takes a great deal 
more concentration to listen to than does 
traditional music, and Babbitt’s music is 
certainly among the most complex of all 


serial music. His new work, Ars Combina- 
toria, which was commissioned by the l.U. 
School of Music and given its world pre¬ 
miere performance this summer, was no 
exception. He described many of the 
features of this piece in a lecture on the eve 
of its performance, but most of what 
sounded, by his description, as though it 
would be quite obuious aurally was, in fact, 
inaudible to me during the performance. 
Although I am sure that this was partially 
due to the rather sloppy performance, 
which resulted from too little rehearsal for 
such a difficult piece, I am also sure that my 
native tonal bias helped to obscure much of 
what was important in the work. After-, 
wards, I spoke with a group of composers 
who all expressed dislike for the piece, 
calling it “boring,” “repetitious” and 
“academic.” While I was not very excited 
by the piece either, I wish to reserve judge¬ 
ment until I can hear a recording of the per¬ 
formance a few times and perhaps study 
the score. I was impressed by Babbitt to the 
extent that I want to try to hear all these 
relationships he described. What have I got 
to lose but. my tonal bias? 
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Contemporary Opera: Requiem or Resurrection? 

by 

David Schildkret 


E very now and then, some 

prophet of doom appears on 
the opera scene to pronounce 
the death of the nearly four-hundred-year- 
old art form. Such nay-sayers point to the 
tiny audiences that new operas attract and 
to the reluctance of major opera companies 
to mount productions of recent works. To 
be sure, though the audience is small and 
the performances often in regional or uni¬ 
versity opera houses, there is a late 
twentieth century opera, and it is worthy of 
our attention. 

This summer’s symposium on music of 
our time at Indiana University served to 
underscore the health of contemporary 
opera by presenting .as its keystone an 
opera by Wolfgang Rihm, Jakob Lenz. 
Rihm is a twenty-nine-year-old German 
who is considered to be in the vanguard of 
opera composers in Europe, supplanting 
the rather old-fashioned Hans Werner 
Henze in many circles. Jakob Lenz, while 
not a flawless work, nevertheless shows 
great promise in this young composer and 
continues trends in the form that began 
around 1900. 

The history of opera can be characterized 
as a pendulum that swings between works 
of intense dramatic interest arid those that 
place highest emphasis on the glories of the 
human voice. The general pattern, since 
opera began around 1600, is for com¬ 
posers to begin by writing works where the 
drama is the primary consideration. Grad¬ 
ually the singers take over, and opera be¬ 
comes more of a showcase for them. 
Finally the reformers step in, declaring that 
they will return'opera to its original intent: 
drama in music. This has been the nature 
of the two or three reforms that have taken 
place in opera’s history. 


Today, we are in a period where drama is 
indeed the main objective of the opera 
composer. It is a trend that has its roots in 
Wagner, but its twentieth-century origins 
are the expressionist operas of Richard 
Strauss: Salome (1905) and Elektra (1909). 
Strauss himself turned away from this 
rather strained and tensely emotional style, 
but expressionism was taken up by Arnold 
Schoenberg and his students. Schoenberg 
never completed an opera, but he did write 
two “monodramas,” short works for a 



The leading character, Wozzeck, and his wife, Marie, from the opera Wozzeck, by Alban 


Berg. 


The days are long gone when a Caruso can stand center 


stage and sing high notes. Both the contemporary 


composer and audience demand a degree of dramatic 


credibility of singers. 


single singer: Erwartung (1909) and Die 
gluckliche Hand (1913), both considered 
expressionist masterworks. His incomplete 
opera, Moses und Aaron, is also in this style. 

The influence of Schoenberg upon his 
student, Alban Berg, is immeasurable. In 
his two great operas, Wozzeck (1921) and 
Lulu (1935), he continues the expres¬ 
sionist tradition begun by Strauss. These 
operas also represent the pendulum’s 
swing farthest away from singers’ opera: 
opera in which everything—drama, the 
printed note—is subordinate to glorious 
singing. Melody is the key ingredient in 
singers’ opera, which is represented at its 
best by Bellini, Verdi, and Puccini. In 
Berg’s Wozzeck (to be presented this year 
by the I.U. Opera Theater), there is very 


little'real singing; in fact, it is mostly talking 
on pitch (sprechstimme). The fact remains, 
though, that Wozzeck is a powerful work, 
and it is difficult to imagine either a piece of 
music or a play that could surpass it in 
dramatic intensity. This is the true essence 
of opera: to combine music and drama to 
transcend the limitations .of both and to 
create an experience that exceeds the 
emotional power of either one alone. 

The tradition of Berg’s operas is continued 
to a greater or lesser extent by all of the 
major opera composers since. Thea 
Musgrave, Benjamin Britten, Krysztof 
Penderecki, John Eaton, Wolfgang Rihm, 
even the rather reactionary Gian Carlo 
Menotti have all composed operas which 
emphasize drama at the expense of vocal 
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display. This is not to say that their operas 
don’t provide showcases for talented artists 
just as Verdi’s do. The title character in 
Jakob Lenz is a tour-de-force for a fine 
singing actor, but the emphasis must be on 
a singing actor. The days are long gone 
when a Caruso can stand center stage and 
sing high notes. Both the contemporary 
composer and audience demand a degree 
of dramatic credibility of singers. 

Yet this is one of the main obstacles 
faced by the modern composer: few singers 
are skilled enough as actors to meet the 
intense dramatic requirements of today’s 
operas. Most singers concentrate only on 
their voices. At most, they take one or two 
acting classes and consider that sufficient. 

I But if the demands of the composer and 
! audience are to be met, singers must give 
1 more than token thought to acting training. 
They must learn to think as actors do as 
they sing, to use their bodies, and to give 
an actor’s attention to making the words 
understandable if the music-dramas of the 
twentieth century are to succeed. 

ALONG with the dramatic problems, many 
singers and audiences have difficulty with 
contemporary melodic style. This, too, is a 
legacy from Schoenberg, whose later 
| melodies are characterized by large leaps 
and dissonant, difficult intervals. This style 
| is at odds with the singer’s desire to sing 
1 smooth (in musical terms, legato) lines and 
often counter to the dramatic necessity of 
clear pronunciation of words. 

As any singer will tell you, the human 
voice sounds most beautiful when pro¬ 
ducing a legato line. Anything that stands 
r to the way of this legato line, such as a 
disjunct melody, reduces the beauty of the 
singer’s tone. As a. result, most singers and 
audiences find contemporary melodic style 
difficult and unattractive, and it is rarely 
!performed well. The tendency is to sing 
fijom note to note in order to produce the 
difficult intervals more or less accurately. 
What is required is a more melodic 
j approach to the singing of this music. 

There is something fundamentally 
sensible in the singers’ concern with sheer 
ibeauty of tone, which composers would do 
Swell to learn. Why do operas by Verdi and 
'Puccini continue to constitute the bread- 
land-butter of American opera companies? 
I Because they are essentially singers’ operas, 
land despite the fact that audiences expect 
good drama, beautiful singing is still the 
Ibest draw at the box office. 

] _ In addition, as I already suggested, there 
j is the inescapable fac t that the abrupt 
| melodic style of mosi current operatic 
iworks, combined with clangorous instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, often makes it 
{difficult, if not impossible, for the words to 


be heard. The consequences for the drama 
are obvious if the audience cannot under¬ 
stand the words—whether the fault lies 
with the singer or the composer. This is the 
reason for the sprechstimme in Berg’s 
operas: speaking on pitch is usually clearer 
than singing and allows the drama to come 
through. The choice for today’s composer 
seems to be either to write spoken plays 
with orchestral accompaniment or, more 
realistically, to write in a more flowing 
melodic style that presents opportunities 
for beautiful singing and allows the words 
to be heard. 

One of the most successful scenes in 
Jakob Lenz is one in which Lenz is musing 
on a mountainside, haunted by the 
workings of his mind (represented by a 
sextet of voices). The music of this scene is 
lyric; the melodies are often step-wise, with 
few large, difficult leaps to obstruct the 
legato line. At the same time, the idiom is 
decidedly twentieth-century. Thus, it is 
possible to write lyrically without descend¬ 
ing into nineteenth-century cliches, or even 
writing tonally. 

In the final analysis, the problem with 
twentieth-century opera is one of style, 
•aggravated by economics. Young singers 
are trained by veterans, who naturally 
know the older style best. As a result, 


singers equipped with the skills needed for 
nineteenth-century singers’ opera are per¬ 
forming works that make altogether dif¬ 
ferent demands. Moreover, there is little 
incentive for a school of singers proficient 
in a twentieth-century style to emerge as 
long as inadequate performances prevent 
new works from succeeding at the box 
office. The result is a stylistic void as vast as 
that for the performance of operas of the 
seventeenth century. 

The loss is that opera, once the most 
progressive of musical forms, has become a 
bastion of traditionalism. Much needs to 
happen: the singers must tune themselves 
to the requirements of the new works, the 
composers must recognize that no matter 
how intense the drama, beautiful singing is 
an essential ingredient for a successful 
opera, and the audience must go to the 
opera house prepared for the highest kind 
of artistic and dramatic experience, not 
expecting to be entertained as by television 
comedy. Then, and only then, can opera 
assume its former place at the vanguard of 
musical style. 
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THEATRE 


Bus Stop: Troubled Portraits in a Trapped Diner 

by 

Jeffrey Stone 



left to right: Denise LaCroix, Thomas Gaitsch, Richard Koch, Richard Helweg in William 
Inge’s Bus Stop 4 


T heatre goers at the Brown 

County Playhouse were treated to 
a slice of life at Grade's Diner, the 
setting for William Inge’s Bus Stop ; the 
sampling was artistically layered with alter¬ 
nate sweet and bitter parts. 

As the snow fell outside, rendering the 
road impassable, eight strangers filled 
Gracie’s Diner with their lives. From the 
waitress Elma Duckworth, a life thirsty opti¬ 
mist of sixteen, to the old, pitiable, self¬ 
destructive Dr. Lyman, we witnessed a 
random sampling of life’s infinite diversity; 
and for three acts, time and bus schedules 
ceased to matter. 

Sam Smiley’s direction comfortably 
laced together separate conversations from 
different stage areas without breaking 
either rhythm or believability. Though 
sometimes too flagrantly pictorial in his 
staging, the movement flowed naturally 
giving an air of patient postponement. Mr. 
Smiley subtly and effectively transformed 
the diner into a bus stop. 

Corliss Preston, as Elma Duckworth, 
captured the craved essence of sheltered 
innocence - Youth. An excellent perfor¬ 
mance by Jerry Dicky as the intellectual, 
intoxicated Dr. Gerald Lyman, completed 


T HE Bloomington Playwrights Pro¬ 
ject will present the premiere 
production of “Picture Windows” 
by local playwright, Jim Poyser, on Sep¬ 
tember 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, and 13. The pre¬ 
sentation of this new work will represent 
the first in a series of three works to be 
prpduced at The Studio Space for the Per¬ 
forming Arts, under a grant from the IAC. 

“Picture Windows” centers around 
Ralph, a 47 year old man stricken with a 
progressive illness. It is, however, the 
intent of the playwright and the director, 
Bruce Allen, not to allow the disease to 
become the focus of the piece. Rather, the 
disease is a catalyst for Ralph’s increasing 
introspection and muddled search for 
understanding. Ralph, played by Jeff 
Stone, must face decisions. Isolated from 


the circld of life showcased in the play. 
Sad, pathetic and lost, Dicky’s interpreta¬ 
tion of Lyman was everything that the 
young waitress could not see - Age. 

In between the hopeful seeker and the 
lost searcher were others at different stages. 
There was twenty one year old Bo Decker, 


the norm, Ralph torments himself with 
anguished intolerance with that which he 
cannot control. 

Balancing some of the undeniably emo¬ 
tional scenes are some light and rather 
warm moments with Billie, 16 year old 
Susie Holtzclaw. Originally written as Billy 
(a boy) the part underwent an instant sex 
change re-write after Susie’s audition. 
Director Allen: “She’s just perfect for the 
part. Since Billy was a male role, I hadn’t 
thought of her for it, but as soon as she 
read it, it clicked.” 

Billie represents the necessary balance 
between age and youth within the script. It 
is through Billie that we see the kind and 
patient nucleus of an otherwise gruff Ralph. 

There is much depth in the Poyser script, 
showing keen insight into relationships. 


played by Thomas Gaitsch, loud, cocky, 
and obnoxious. Gaitsch stalked across the. 
stage with a commanding, overbearing 
presence. A strong performance by Gaitsch 
was mildly weakened by sporadic stiffness 
in his physical interpretation. Denise La 
(continued on next page) 


Ralph’s angry exterior manifests itself dif¬ 
ferently with each of the characters, and 
differently, still, with himself. 

“I want to show the comic side of Ralph’s 
grouchy manner,” explains Allen, “not' 
only to counter balance the heavier 
moments, but to allow a human and 
healthy release for both Ralph and the 
audience. I don’t want to depress people, I 
want to make them think and talk for a long 
time after they leave the Studio.” 

In keeping with this desire, an open- 
forum discussion will be held following the 
final performance on September 13. 
Audience members will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to share and air their comments and- 
criticisms with the actors, director, and 
playwright, as well as with other audience 
members. There will also be an interdis¬ 
ciplinary panel to further augment the dis¬ 
cussion . 

It is the focus of the BPP (Bloomington 
Playwrights Project) to bring to production 
(continued on next page) 


BPP Unveils New Poyser Script 

by 

Jeffrey Stone 
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Brown County Playhouse 

(continued from previous page) 

Croix, as Cherie, was consistantly enjoy¬ 
able as she fended off Bo’s bullheaded at¬ 
tempts to make her his wife. The relation¬ 
ship between the two was nothing short of 
entertaining. 

Other fine performances were given by 
Richard Koch, as Virgil Blessing, and 
Suzanne Mills, as Gracie. Both Koch and 
Mills worked their supporting roles with 
comforting ease. Both loners, Gracie and 
Virgil were portrayed with depth and under¬ 
standing, nicely flavored with artful comic 
timing. 

The production, often funny, often poig¬ 
nant, always real, captured the audience 
with a feeling of familiarity. A beautifully 
constructed set design by Wes Peters 
completed this feeling. We’ve all been at 
Gracie’s Diner, just as we’ve all been 
through some stage of the lives we came to 
know at the Brown County Playhouse. 

Bus Stop is a must stop on the summer 
theatre bill. Stop in for a rich slice of life at 
Gracie’s Diner. Tell 'em the Ryder sent ya. 

(Bus Stop will p/ay at the Brown County 
Playhouse through Saturday, August 29. 


The recent appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House and the 81/82 Tenth Anniversary 

Season in the Musical Arts Center make this a time of excitement and celebration for the IU 

Opera Theater. 


SERIES TICKETS ARE ON SALE NOW! 

Madane Butsfly by Puccini 

The Abduction from the SoagNb by Mozart 

September 26, Octobers, 10, 17 

January 30, February 6,13,20 

The Merry Wives of Windsor by Nicolai 

Faust by Gounod 

October 24, 31, November 7,14 

February 27, March 6,12,13 

The Excursions of Mr. Broucek by Jan&cek Wozzeck by Berg 

November 21, December 5,12 

April 3, 17, 24 

The subscription deadline is SEPTEMBER 14. New subscriptions are being filled on a first- 
cojme, first-served basis. Order now for the best available seats. For a free brochure with complete 
ticket information: School of Music Publicity Office, Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 47405 
(812)337-9846; MAC Box Office (812) 337-7433. 

SUBSCRIBERS SAVE UP TO 25% 

Additional Bonus To Subscribers - You will receive FREE TICKETS to Verdi’s Requiem. one of the most 
thrilling masterpieces of the choral literature with your subscriptions (date to be announced). Non-subscribers will 

be charged f or general admission. 


Opera Theater-Regular Seating 

Opera Theater-IU Starieit Sealing 

Orchestra I « 

Orchestra III 

Series: $48, Single: $10 

Series: $24, Single: $5 

Terrace I 

Terrace II (loges) 

Series: $48, Single: $10 

Series: $20, Single: $4 

Ordnstra II 

Terrace III (cent) 

Series: $42, Single: $9 

Series: $18, Single: $3.50 

Terrace II (cent) 

Terrace III (side) 

Series: $36, Single: $8 

Series: $12, Single: $2.50 


Curtain time is 8 p.m.; admission is $5.00 
for adults, $2.50 for children under 13. 
Tickets and ticket information are available 
from the IU Auditorium Box Office, 337- 
1103, or the Playhouse, 988-2123.) 


Bloomington Playwright's Project 

(continuedfrom previous page) 

worthwhile works-in-progress. The BPP 
tries to offer a wide range of interest, depth 
and insight in the scripts that it chooses to 
produce. It also follows founding artistic 
director Tom Moseman’s adherence to the 
philosophy of George Bernard Shaw that, 
“Good plays are not written; they are re¬ 
written.” As the rehearsal period for 
“Picture Windows” progresses, so too does 
the honing process. 

The cast, (Wyatt Counts, Susie Holtz- 
claw, Dan Humiston, Lisa Jaquez, Jeff 
Stone, and Cari Willens), is admittedly ex¬ 
cited about the upcoming production. 
“We’re developing a nice rapport with one 
another,” said Lisa Jaquez who plays 
Ralph’s wife Mae. “The rehearsals are fun 
and productive. We’ve been rehearsing a 
soft ball scene in the play, and it’s bringing 
us real close together. I think the play will 
be fun to watch, and meaningful to see.” 

The second work in the Performing Arts 
Series of three productions will be a pre¬ 
sentation by the Interface Performing Com¬ 
pany, on October 9, 10, 11, 16, 17 and 18. 
The Interface Performing Company, which 
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is the collaborative effort of all artistic en¬ 
deavors, brings together dancers, musi¬ 
cians poets and visual artists from across 
the Mid-West. 

The third and final production in the 
Series will be another premiere play by the 
Bloomington Playwrights Project, on 
November 13, 14, 15, 20, 21 and 22. 

The Studio Space for The Performing 
Arts is located at 107 West 4th St. Tickets 
for the upcoming BPP production, “Picture 
Windows” are now available. Season 
tickets for the entire Series are also available 
at a reduced cost. For more information, 
you may call the Studio Space at 332-0841. 



WINDFALL DANCERS is offering a fall ses¬ 
sion of classes beginning September 7 and 
continuing through December 12. Adult 
classes include Aerobic Dance, Dance 
Exercise, Modern Dance, Modern Ballet 
and Jazz. In addition, there are children’s 
classes in Creative Movement," Modern 
Dance, and Modern Ballet. ° 

Registration for the fall session will be held 
Thursday and Friday, September 3 and 4 
from 5:00-7:00 p.m. and Saturday, Sep¬ 
tember 5 from 12:00 noon to 4:00 p.m. 
Free sample classes will be taught on Satur¬ 
day, September 5 from 1:30-4:00 p.m. 
Registration and all classes are held at the 
Windfall Dance Studio at 103V2 West 
Kirkwood. 

There is a limited number of scholar¬ 
ships and work-study positions available. 
Scholarship auditions will be held on Wed¬ 
nesday, September 2 from 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
Applications are available at the Windfall 
Dance Studio. 

The Windfall Dancers will also present a 
lecture-demonstration of works' from their 
current repertoire at the Fourth Street Fair 
in Bloomington, on Saturday, September 
5 at 12:30 p.m. and on Sunday, Sep¬ 
tember 6 at 4:30 p.m. Both performances 
will be held on Grant Street between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets. 

For more information, call the Windfall 
Dancers at 334-0506. 



Books 



This handy map is designed for the assistance of those 
who may be new to Bloomington and its environs. Our 
full-line used book store of over 40.000 titles, including all 
areas from scholarly and academic volumes to mysteries, 
science fiction and comics is conveniently located in the 
northern hemisphere between some of the most famous cities 
on the globe 

Our central location insures easy accessibility to thousands 
of used books (mostly at half price and many special bargains). 
an out-of-print search service, and friendly people who love 
books! So stop by to browse and. should you still have trouble 
finding us. give a call we re only one block west of campus. 


208 S. Dunn 


332-9995 


Open Noon-10 p.m. Everyday 


The Best 
Breakfast In 
Town — Served 
Any Time! 



uptown cafe 222 N. WALNUT 



























PHOTOGRAPHY 



Diane Vatne completed an M.F.A. in photography 
spring and was in Italy this summer on a fellowship, 
focus is landscape photography. 
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Escape From New York 

(continued from page 20) 
oriented, an audience waits apprehensively 
as the camera tracks or pans, able only to 
guess what terror awaits them at the end of 
the camera movement. Here is Carpenter’s 
greatest skill as a director. Through a con¬ 
stant manipulation of the subjective 
camera, and the use of moving shots, he 
creates a hostile, ever-changing off-screen 
space. During a Carpenter film, the 
audience becomes unusually conscious of 
the space beyond the borders of the frame. 
At every moment, the potential evil lurking 
just off-screen creates enormous appre¬ 
hension. 

1 emphasize this aspect of the film in 
order to show the possibilities for sheer 
terror that Escape From New York offers 
Carpenter. The lone man isolated in a 
nightmare version of New York City offers 
a witty metaphor for current urban life. 
Under such fruitful artistic circumstances, it 
is particularly disappointing to watch Escape 
roll over and play dead. Imagine watching. 
Reggie Jackson strike out on a slow hang¬ 
ing curve ball that he should have belted 
into another universe; watching Escape is 
worse. [Editor’s note: We realize that many 
readers would not experience disappoint¬ 
ment at all,if Reggie were to swing and miss 
Mr. Anderson’s aforementioned hanging 
curve; some would, in fact, take extreme 
delight in it. ] 

Half of the population of the United 
States could have written the Escape’s 
screenplay. After the evocative premise, 
the film settles down to the tedious business 
of plodding toward an ending, without a 
moment’s diversion or even the. slightest 
surprise. Carpenter and co-scenarist Nick 
Castle practice a form of minimalist charac¬ 
terization in which each character is given 
as little personality as a character can 
possess without being mistaken foj a lamp- 
post or a doorstop. 

Russell plays a squinting, one-eyed 
superman punk; Clint Eastwopd crossed s 
with Johnny Rotten. Lee Van Cleef is his 
chief nemesis, the brutal captain of the 
national security forces. Together, they are 
a ludicrous proposition, 20th century angst 
filtered through the action-adventure mind 
of a director who recognizes life only 
through the movies that he has seen. The 
two men engage in a lot of poorly scripted 
macho encounters which rarely leave the 
level of Van Cleef’s explanation to Russell: 
“It’s the survival of the human race, Pliskin 
—something you don’t give a shit about!” 
During his quest, Russell encounters 
people playing what are supposed to be 
idiosyncratic Hollywood character roles. 
Aside from some peculiar costuming, even 


the strangest characters are peculiarly dull. 

The entire film reveals Carpenter’s lack 
of inspiration. He purposefully sets the film 
in Manhattan and then fails to utilize his 
unique location. He seems unable to 
extend the satirical premise represented by 
the transformation of the nation’s most 
important city into a prison. Along with 
other major directors, Carpenter is inca¬ 
pable of providing insight into contem¬ 
porary life. He creates a metaphor which 
could be used in a number of ways and 
then ignores it. Russell’s mission could 
have been an allegory for life in the city. It 
might have become a Danteesque descent 
into hell or an Arthurian quest. The 
journey could very easily have suggested 
Russell’s struggle toward self-exploration. 
At any point the film could have achieved 
any or all of these levels of metaphor, if 
Carpenter had only paused long enough to 
consider them. At some point on their 
headlong journey to nowhere, 
contemporary action-adventure films are 
going to take a close look at the films that 
they claim inspired them and realize that 
intelligence does not subvert the genre, but 
actually fortifies it. 

Smoke-Screened 

(continued from page 23) 
do that too often.” 

The agencies handling cigarette accounts 
were afraid of angering their clients and 
referred all questions back to the tobacco 
companies. Only one ad man agreed to 
talk: Emil Dispenza, senior vice-president, 
creative, for William Esty Co., which 
handles the Winston account. Winstons 
are made by R. J. Reynolds, and Dispenza 
smokes Merits, which are made by Philip 
Morris. 

“We wouldn’t get frivolous; we would do 
what we’re doing in print, except bring 
more of it to the consumer,” he says. 

Winston’s current campaign is the “Men 
of America” series, those macho guys in 
red baseball caps on posters along the 
subway stations. Dispenza says the red cap 
is “the cowboy hat of the heartland.” 

“In print we have only one frame, and 
we have to tell our story in three or four 
ads. With television we could tell our story 
in one fell swoop—the beginning of his day 
(when he puts on his cap), his work day 
(taking off his cap to wipe his brow), and 
the end of the day, camaraderie, a job well 
done, etc.” Maybe we’d see him take off 
his cap when he went to bed. 

Of course, the ultimate field day for ad 
agencies would be a campaign for 
marijuana. Beisch says you would not 
have to show the consumer smoking; you 
could simply emphasize the aftereffects. 


“It would be a split screen,” Beisch 
explains. “On the left, Brand X pot. After a 
half-hour, he’s still grumpy. But the guy on 
the right, who smokes our Pot of the Sun 
brand (POTS), he’s giggling.” 

Better yet: we see a split screen, with the 
Brand X smoker on the left and the POTS 
guy on the right. Each is in the kitchen, and 
each accidentally drops a glass. Brand X is 
mad as hell; the POTS guy is laughing. 
Then we see a full-screen shot: the POTS 
guy is going through the kitchen cabinets, 
pulling out all the glasses, dishes, mixing 
bowls—everything—smashing them on the 
floor, laughing in hysterics. 

You get the idea. 


T HE Campus Community Art Cen¬ 
ter and Gallery will celebrate its 
opening with an edible art show, 
and a week of class demonstrations together 
with an exhibition of the class instructors’ 
work. 

The edible art show is a presentation of 
artifacts made of edible materials. After a 
brief reception and display, the artifacts will 
be consumed by those in attendance. The 
show is Saturday evening, August 29, from 
6-9 p.m., and the entries will be accepted at 
the Gallery until 5 p.m. of that day. 

Following this event, the Gallery will pre¬ 
sent a week-long exhibit of artworks created 
by the Center’s staff of instructors. 
Featured in the showing will be ceramics by 
E. A. Wamsley, bookbinding by Jim 
Canary, spinning and weaving by Janet 
Fraser, batik by Stephen Lambert, and cal¬ 
ligraphy by Janet Lorence. The public is 
invited to attend an opening night reception 
from 7-9 p.m. In addition, instructor de¬ 
monstrations for the Center’s classes (be¬ 
ginning Monday, September 7) will be held 
throughout the week at the Center. 

The FOURTH STREET FESTIVAL of the 
Arts and Crafts is an annual event in 
Bloomington that is fast becoming a state¬ 
wide attraction. The Festival, held each 
year over the Labor Day weekend, is the 
only show in Southern Indiana which each 
year chooses artisans to participate through 
an independent jury selection. This year’s 
Festival will take place on Saturday, Sep¬ 
tember 5 from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. and 
Sunday, September. 6 from noon till 6 
p.m. on Fourth and Grant streets between 
Dunn and Grant in Bloomington. 

Both days of the Festival are fully 
scheduled with performances including 
dance, theatre, puppetry and magic acts. 
Performances will take place every hour on 
the half hour starting at 12:30 each day. 
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PERFORMANCE ART 


®tlli ®imes 

bp 

VLi)t Banting Cigarettes - 

A~C G D A 

Nobody trusts the Government seat 

C G D A 

Dogs run naked in the street 

C G D A 

Reagan still thinks the revolution is dead 

C G D A 

Maybe next time through his head 

C * G D A 

These are wild times (repeat) 


C G D A 

We won't let your king be a king 

C G DA 

We won't back your fascist regime 

C G D A 

Criminals eating jelly beans with the boss 

C G D A 

Justice, like Jesus, hangs on a cross 

C G D A 

These are wild times (repeat) 


C G D A 

Clear my mind and cut my own skin 

C G DA 

Throw your magazines in the garbage bin 

C G D A 

Vacant eyes in a T.V. land 

C G DA 

Mannequin woman, plastic man 

C G D A 

These are wild times (repeat) 


A (hold until it hurts) 

Go crazy or die! 


©TRUCK STOP FIST MUSIC 1980-81 
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“ ... A wonderfully funny sexual farce that becomes 
a cry for another scheme of things.” 

Penelope Gilliat, THE NEW YORKER 



Mimi 

d by Lina Wertmuller 
Giannini 


best films of this 
titles and sex are so well 
lanced'that all the raw emotions and 
devastating jokes ring true." 

-Nora Sayre. THE NEW YORK TIMES 

‘\|f . a brainy, rowdy comedy of bad 
manners and low politics. ... no better 
fun, domestic or imported can currently 
be found!” 

-Jay Cocks, TIME MAGAZINE 

“Lina Wertmuller should become as 
familiar a film name as Bertolucci or 
Truffaut and a prize piece of evidence 
for the women’s movement.” 

— Robert Zimmerman, NEWSWEEK 


TWO NIGHTS ONLY! 

Wednesday & Friday, 
September 9 & 11 


ADMISSION; only $1.50 with this advertisement 
(reg. $2 - limit one per filmgoer) 


SHOWTIMES: 7:30 & 10 

(You must be 21 to enter. Please bring proof of age) 

Coming Attraction: 

Luis Bunuel’s 

The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie 
September 23 & 26 











